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Architecture at the Royal Academy. 

vies mili collection of 
architectural 
drawings in the 
Royal Academy 
this year is curi- 
ously heteroge- 
neous in charac- 
ter. It would 
certainly be very 
difficult for any 
one unacquainted with English architecture 
to gather from it what were the dominant 
tendencies or convictions of English archi- 
tects at the present moment, There is 
little to suggest the consideration of new 
paths in architecture; on the contrary, 
Classic on the one side and Gothic on the 
other seem more than usually empha- 
sised. There is rather a want also 
of any really leading drawings of a 
powerful and effective type, such as are 
usually selected to occupy central positions ; 
the hanging committee seems, in fact, to 
have been rather in a difficulty as to group- 
ing the drawings, on this account ; they have 
adopted the drawing of one Academician, 
Mr, Jackson, to occupy the centre space on 
the east wall, and three church interiors by 
another Academician face it on the west 
wall; but the south wall is a medley.with 
no centre and no leading motif. 

The unexpected change ot “Press view” 
day from the usual Wednesday to Thursday, 
for no obvious reason, must have occasioned 
considerable inconvenience to the repre- 
sentatives of many weekly papers, and 
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‘obliges us to be content, in this first article, 


with Tather hurried notes of some of the 
Principal designs, To begin with the 
Academicians, Mr. Jackson’s drawing before 
referred to ( 1,568) represents, in two long 
coloured elevations, his new buildings at 
Cambridge, which if we remember right 
Were represented either in perspective or in 
Another elevation last year. The buildings, 
y ted brick with curved gables, and red- 
an _ are completely collegiate in 
pa Cter, and convey the impression of 

ing been purposely assimilated to Cam- 








bridge surroundings, as the same archi- 
tect’s buildings at Oxford are assimilated to 
Oxford surroundings. The manner in which 
the large windows of.the Law Library, 
which show on both elevations, are slightly 
varied in treatment though kept to the same 
general proportions, is a nice little point in 
the detail. We are glad also to find an 
Academician architect setting the example 
of illustrating buildings in geometrical draw- 
ings in this exhibition. Another Academi- 
cian, Mr. Aston Webb, also exhibits a large 
geometrical drawing (1,616), a coloured detail 
elevation of a portion of the intended facade 
of the completion of the South Kensington 
Museum, This shows a terra-cotta-faced 
building with mullioned windows, a column 
between them in the lower story, while in 
the upper story the windows are separated 
by niches containing statues of artists (Dona- 
tello and Matsys are the two shown here— 
a curiously-assorted couple), shadowed with 
canopies. In this case the character of the 
design shows that kind of eclecticism which 
we noticed as less conspicuous than usual 
in this year’s exhibition. The detail shown 
is suitable to terra-cotta, and is not too 
exuberant—the besetting danger in detailing 
with such a plastic material. Mr. Webb 
also. exhibits a view of a more unambitious 
and practical building, the block for the 
“sick quarters” in connexion with the 
Britannia Royal Naval College at Dart- 
mouth, which is illustrated in our present 
issue. As will be seen from the plan, it 
consists of three blocks of wards with two- 
story connecting corridors; these, and the 
loggias facing south-east at the end of the 
wards, are made use of so as to gain a little 
suitable and unpretending architectural effect. 
We also illustrate in the present issue the 
interior of the church of St. Matthew, Chapel 
Allerton, near Leeds (1,654), by Mr. Bodley ; 
the drawing forms the centre of his group 
of three church interiors at the end of 
the room already:referred to. The archi- 
tecture, as will be seen, is of that perfectly 
orthodox and conservative type of the Gothic 
revival which we rarely meet with in new 
church designs now. The organ is placed 





in the old cathedral portion, over the chancel 
screen—a very good position for sound and 
for effect, provided the building is on a scale 
to afford proper space for it. In the 
present instance the organ gives the im- 
pression of being rather small, and we 
should like to know where the 16-foot pedal 
pipes are provided for; and it strikes us also 
that the appearance of the base to the organ- 
case, from which it is corbelled out, is not 
adequate to carry the super-structure; but 
it might have a different effect when seen in 
detail. We have no doubt that the colour 
effect of the nave and aisle roofs will be 
very agreeable and harmonious. Mr. Bodley 
exhibits, too, a perspective view of a house, 
“Hayes Lodge, Morley” (1,647), of which 
also we are enabled by his kindness to give 
an illustration in the present issue. There 
are some interesting points in the plan of the 
house, but we should not ourselves have 
thought a very large end window, facing full 
south, a good way to {light a dining-room. 
The question of prospect, however, may 
have influenced this. We may observe that 
both this house and the church, in their 
architectural character, illustrate very well 
what Mr. Bodley said a year or two ago in 
an address at the Institute, in regard to the 
value of refinement and repose in architec- 
ture. Some of us may consider these two 
buildings wanting in originality; they repeat 
well-known types of Gothic architecture. But 
they certainly possess that quality of refine- 
ment to which their architect attached so 
much importance, and which he considered 
(we fear not without reason) was too often 
wanting in modern architecture. 

Of Mr. Bodley’s two other church interiors 
—‘St. Mary’s, Eccleston.” (1,651) and “ New 
Church, Kensington” (1,657), the former 
shows a vaulted nave, the latter a painted 
barrel ceiling carried by (apparently) stone 
arches acting.as principals. One is inclined 
to think that in such a case more of the 
stone arch should be shown below the 
ceiling; we know that. there must be a 
sufficient depth of spandril to make such 
an.arch stable, but the eye rather wants 





to see some of it. Both these churches are 
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in the arcade design, of Early Decorated 
character, the first somewhat massive in 
proportion, the second with slender piers 
which rather remind one of Pugin’s 
habit of design; in both of them the 
east window represents a late period 
of Gothic, verging on Perpendicular. 
We presume that Mr. Bodley thinks 
it allowable to play with and mix the 
details of past styles in this manner. It is 
open to question ; perhaps, if we consent to 
the use of imitation medizval at all, we 
have a right to pick and choose, and combine 
as we please. A fourth exhibit by Mr. 
Bodley is of considerable interest, it is the 
new tower designed by him (we know not if 
already built) for the splendid church of 
‘Long Melford in Suffolk. However one 
may in general object to the addition 
of modern Gothic to an ancient  build- 
ing, the former Georgian tower was 
so utterly devoid of interest and such 
a disfigurement to the church that we 
would certainly rather see a modern tower 
designed to harmonise with the rest of the 
building. Mr. Bodley has kept, of course, 
faithfully to the architectural tradition of the 
church, introducing the characteristic flint 
decoration in the basement and parapet ; the 
angle pinnacles of the tower are very finely 
and effectively designed ; the whole thing is 
done, in fact, as well as it is possible to do 
in such a difficult task as adding a new 
feature to an ancient building. 

Two notable competitions, the Old Bailey 
and the Strand Improvement scheme, have 
furnished their quota to what may be called 
the show drawings of the exhibition. Mr. 
Flockhart exhibits a fine perspective draw- 
ing (1,561) of his design for the Public 
Building block for the Strand Improvement 
scheme ; a very effective piling up of classic 
materials out of what Mr. Lethaby called 
“the Renaissance box of bricks,” which is 
shown extending on a curved line behind 
St. Mary-le-Strand ; but it must be observed 
that it quite crushes the church, both in 
respect of scale and tumultuous character 
of detail; and this is hardly to be wished. 
Messrs. Runtz & Co. exhibit two drawings 
of their design in the same competition ; 
‘Sketch for Exterior of Gaiety Theatre and 
Morning Post Offices” (1,560), and “ Sug- 
gested Scheme for Municipal and Commer- 
cial Buildings” (1,559). The former shows a 
picturesque irregular grouping of blocks of 
building lying in diferent directions, with a 
low tower, crowned with a dome and angle 
pavilions, coming unsymmetrically into the 
composition, All this looks well enough, 
but a key-plan at least should have been 
given. In the other drawing (1,559) the 
towers at the extremities of public building 
block are very pleasing in effect, with 
graceful cupolas mounted on _ nearly 
plain masses of masonry which serve to 
flank and terminate this part of the com- 
position; the general architectural treat- 
ment, while dignified, is quiet and reserved ; 
but somehow the columned portico and 
pediment in the centre seem out of place, 
and as if they belonged to another building. 
Near these, and in the centre of the wall, 
a considerable space is occupied by a very 
large perspective drawing of some street 
buildings at Finsbury - circus, which is 
entirely without architectural or artistic 
interest; it is just a big drawing of “new 
premises.” Why is this kind of thing hung, 
to the exclusion of works of artistic in- 


terest? We know of drawings far superior 
in interest to this, which have been 
refused; four good works illustrated in 
smaller drawings might have hung in the 
space occupied by this large piece of com- 
monplace; and if the Academy is to act up 
to its title as an Academy of Arts, it should 
surely prefer artistic quality to superficial 
area in a drawing. 

Two of the Old Bailey competitors are 
represented ; Mr. Mountford by a beautifully 
neat and finished perspective drawing 
shaded in Indian ink, of his exterior design 
(1,611), and an equally well executed one of 
the interior of the central hall (1,608). The 
latter represents a very dignified domed 
interior; the exterior design is of the 
kind that is called “imposing;” it looks 
exceedingly well and there is no fault to find 
with it, but somehow it does not interest 
one very much: it is correct and cold, 
In the draughtsmanship, by the way, 
there is a fault in the drawing of the 
curves of the dome cornice where inter- 
rupted (to the eye) by the angle feature; 
the curve on each side is “tucked in” too 
much, and does not appear like a continuous 
curve interrupted: so exceedingly rare is it to 
see the perspective curves of a dome cornice 
correctly drawn, even in a careful drawing 
presumably by an architectural draughts- 
man. As to painters, they are hopeless in 
such a case; none of them can draw a dome. 
Mr. Baggallay’s design for the Old Bailey 
Sessions House ‘is also represented in a 
large perspective drawing (1,612) ; as we said 
at the time of the competition, we con- 
sidered this the most characteristic and 
suitable design in the competition, and it 
presented also the best plan. The plans are 
not given in either case, Mr. Belcher also 
exhibits the perspective view of his exterior 
design in the same competition. 

Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates, from 
whom we are accustomed to see drawings of 
pleasant and picturesque domestic interiors 
and exteriors, exhibit this year only one 
work of quite a different class, viz., the 
North London Crematorium in Finchley- 
road. They succeed in showing, however, 
that a crematorium may be made the occa- 
sion for an interesting and picturesque 
architectural grouping. The plan is given, 
showing an entrance forecourt with the 
chapel on one side of it, and a door at the 
further side leading into a long round-arched 
cloister which connects all the buildings 
together. A kind of Lombard-Romanesque 
style is adopted; above the furnace rises 
a tower stopped short with a cornice 
and a flat roof, which acts as campanile 
to the chapel, the bells being visibly hung in 
the openings of the tower; but we presume 
this tower also acts as an escape for the 
fumes from the furnace. Connected with 
the cloister by a portico is a small octagonal 
dome building, not named on the plan, but 
perhaps the columbarium, which groups well 
with the rest. What one notes in this 
design is that it is treated with a picturesque 
simplicity, added to by the plain tiled roofs, 
which forms a complete contract to the dead 
kind of official architecture often found in 
erections of this class, built for public 
authorities. 

Among others of the more important 
buildings illustrated is Mr. A. C. Blomfield’s 
“Rebuilding of Bank Buildings, E.C.,” for 
the Bank of England (1,646). This is a 





classic design shown in a careful! outline 
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drawing ; a treatment of an angle Site, the 
centre block at the angle being kept in a flat 
mass, contrasted by a pavilion crowned with 
a cupola at a little distance on each side of 
it, the intervening portions of the front 
being treated as subordinate. The prominent 
portions are decorated with an order, and 
the whole tied together by a continuoys 
rusticated ground story. The effect of the 
contrast of the centre and side pavilions jg 
very good ; but the whole facade seems to 
want something rather stronger at the ends 
to flank it, Profess Aitchison exhibits , 
drawing of offices at 44, Mark-lane (1,538); 
it may be described as a Romanesque 
design of very North Italian character, 
in three stories of round-arched windows, the 
arches carried on columns with very widely. 
projecting caps ; the voussoirs of the arches 
have an ornamental device hatched into 
them, and over the ground story is a frieze 
composed of a flowing inlay of coloured 
marbles. The whole treatment is very 
original. Mr. Collcutt’s perspective view of 
Lloyd’s Register Offices (1,561) represents in 
complete form a building of part of which 
there wasa very effective drawing in last year’s 
Academy.* This building is a fine example 
of remarkably bold and picturesque treat- 
ment of columnar orders, rendered possible 
by walls evidently of ample thickness; the 
design of the piers of the attic, a collection 
of colonnettes bonded together in a bold 
rustication, is remarkable effective. Sculp- 
ture is well introduced in the spandrels of 
the grand story arches. The corbelled-out 
angle turret, a very effective feature, would 
be the better for a little more simplicity; is 
is rather too much cut up with small detail. 

We may conclude our present notice by 
drawing attention to two small drawings, 
both hung low and which might easily be 
passed over, but remarkable for their 
originality. One is Mr. Beresford Pite’s 
perspective sketch for A Memorial Bridge” 
(1,672), showing a bridge with a triple arch- 
way built across the centre, crowned by 
a sculptured trophy in the centre of the 
block, while on each hand, to right 
and left, a double colonnade extends, cover- 
ing the footways, and stopped at the ends 
by an arcaded pavilion. The idea is fine 
and original, and worth working out on 4 
larger scale. The other is Mr. Ricardos 
remarkable design for the “ Terminal Station 








railways, at Howrah (Calcutta)” (1,588). I 
has been maintained that it is impossible to 
absolutely originate an architectural treat: 
ment which is not more or less based on pre- 
cedents, but Mr. Ricardo really seems ' 
have succeeded in doing it, for this 's 
like no other architecture we have ever 
seen, and seems to be a treatment grow- 
ing directly out of the practical require 
ments, without regard to what are gent 
rally looked on as architectural features. 
It is impossible to describe the desig, 
because it eludes the usual terms to be 
found in architectural glossaries; but We 
shall be able to illustrate it shortly. W° 
should have liked better if the open a 
the upper stage had stopped against <A 
towers instead of partly extending 10 eon 
them, which produces rather a piecemeal a 
But the whole thing is a healthy contrast 
the “Manchester Gothic” termival nee 
which has hitherto excited the admiration 0 
the Anglo-Indian. 








* Illustrated in the Bud/der of September 22, 199% 





for the East Indian and Bengal and Nagpur , 
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SPANISH ART AT THE GUILDHALL. 
HE idea of making the popular 
Guildhall Exhibition this year an 
illustration of Spanish art was a 
happy one, since it was likely to 
tists as well as the general public, 
before them the works of some 

ainters who are not very well 
_ : this country. Modern Spanish 
pictures do not come this way very much, 
nor are the names of their authors familiar. 
But we do not know that the collection in 
the large gallery, entirely composed of 
works by living or recently deceased 
Spanish artists, is calculated by itself to 
awaken much enthusiasm. There is a head 
of a Morocco negro by Fortuny (5) which is 
of amazing power; but then Fortuny stands 
alone. There is a large sketchy picture by 
him of “Acrobats at Tetuan ” (7), which in 
a way reminds one of Decamps. Of the 
larger works in the same gallery those of 
Pradilla are the most important in scale and 
subject; his “Boabdil Surrendering the 
Keys of Granada ” (8) is a well-composed 
historical picture, in a broad full style of 
execution, but, like some other works in the 
gallery of the same class, it seems to fall 
short of dramatic point and expression. 
What interests one in general in the large 
gallery is a certain special quality of paint- 
ing which strikes the eye as unusual; a 
very bold use of colour without a corre- 
sponding attention to detail; a very strong 
and vivid effect of sunlight in outdoor 
scenes, as in Rodriguez’ ‘Garden in 
Seville in November” (11). We _ say 
“outdoor scenes ” purposely, for of landscape 
in the real sense of the word there is 
nothing; if we are to judge by this show, 
it does not exist for the Spanish artist. 
The elaborate interior by Salvador, “A 
State Concert” (22), in which a scene, 
common-place enough in its incident and its 
personages, is made the occasion for a kind 
of gem-like effect of points of colour, is a 
remarkable work of its kind, but it is of a 
type which the French would call clinquant, 
and appeals rather to the eye than to the 
intellect. Gallegos’ elaborately finished 
ecclesiastical interiors are familiar to the 
frequenters of Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery, and 
are admirable of their kind. Among the 
pictures which have some interest of 
character and expression is Mélida’s “ The 
Communion of the Nuns” (31), in which the 
group of heads forms a remarkable example 
of contrasted character. Cordero’s architec- 
tural pictures are very good. But in general 
the interest of execution is beyond the in- 
tellectual interest. Such a picture as 
Tusquets’ “A Roman Shepherd” (26) is 
hardly to be called art at all, any more than 
Wax-work is art. 

There are in fact only two real painters 
among the Spanish—Velasquez among the 
ancients and Fortuny among the moderns; 
the best of all the others are bad seconds, ot 
hardly seconds to them. It is they who in 
this case really make the exhibition, which 
'S not confined to modern work, The second 
gallery contains a sad and sombre collection 
of the respectable mediocrities of the Spanish 
school, reminding us— 





interest a 
by bringing 


ms “how Spagnoletto tainted 
is brush with all the blood of all the sainted,” 
met how Zurbaran produced unhealthy- 
Pi ing monks painted as if his brush were 
pped in an inkpot. Murillo’s one sweet 





and lovely though sentimental ideal in paint- 
ing, ‘‘ The Immaculate Conception,” is repre- 
sented in the picture lent by Sir Cuthbert 
Quilter (84), shining here like a light in a 
dark place; his “Infant Jesus Asleep” is 
also worth attention, and has a little of that 
expression of supernatural power which we 
see in Raphael’s wonderful infant. Two or 
three portraits by Goya have character and 
colour; and his picture of ‘The Bulls” in 
the arena (72), black and dingy as it is, is 
certainly not lacking in energy, But other- 
wise this room is a melancholy spectacle, 
from which we escape up two or three 
steps to find ourselves, in Gallery 3, amid 
a whole collection of Velasquez pictures ; a 
culmination which takes one by surprise. At 
the first sight of his masterful portrait of 
Quevedo the mediocrities of Gallery 2 fade 
from one’s recollection. Here we are in a 
room where nearly every work is a master- 
piece, Among the collection is the “ Water- 
carrier of Seville,” the picture which came 
by such odd fortune of war into the hands 
of the Duke of Wellington; one of those 
works in which an ordinary incident of 
lower-class life is raised into intellectual 
interest by the power of art. Compare this 
with Tusquets’ “Roman Shepherd” before 
mentioned, and realise the distinction 
between art and mere realistic painting. 
“The Omelet” is another lesson of 
the same kind. Among the exhibits is 
the splendid portrait of Philip IV.; that 
of Isabel de Bourbon, and that of Olivares, 
a political scoundrel whose chief value 
to us now lies in the fact that Velasquez 
painted his portrait, a perfect embodi- 
ment of dignity of manner and ras- 
cality of character. The picture is here 
in two editions, of which that belonging to 
Mr. E, Huth (127) is undoubtedly the 
masterpiece ; it is possible to imagine that 
the other (130), lent by Captain Holford, is 
a copy ; at all events, if there is any ques- 
tion of authenticity, this is the one that 
must give way ; compare the painting of the 
hands in this with those in No, 127. The 
whole roomful is a delightful and exciting 
surprise, led up to in a most effective 
manner. 

There is a further surprise in store for the 
visitor, however, in the works by Fortuny in 
Gallery 4. As we have said, Velasquez and 
Fortuny are the two real Spanish painters, 
and it is curious that Fortuny, like Velasquez, 
should be notable for that kind of artistic 
power which compels our interest in common- 
place and even repulsive subjects by mere 
power of treatment. We confess that, to our 
thinking, Fortuny’s picture called by the 
beautiful title’ ‘The Garden of the Poets,” 
suggesting associations so far from those 
conveyed in the painting, is in feeling and 
character detestable—one is inclined to dis- 
like the man who painted it ; but it is a work 
you cannot pass over, The _ interior 
entitled ‘“‘The Spanish Marriage” (177) 
has not this kind of drawback, and it 
is a perfect triumph of brilliant effect, and 
splendid indication of detail all subordinated 
to the total result—indication of detail, for 
Fortuny had that power which only belongs 
to the first class of masters of the brush, of 
indicating everything without any hardness 
of mechanical finish, In the same gallery 
there are a good many other small works of 
interest; various architectural subjects by 
Cordero; Fortuny’s charming fancy entitled 
“The Butterfly”; and others worth atten- 





tion. It is in this gallery and the Velasquez 
room that the real interest of the exhibition 
lies; the rest is of comparatively little con- 
sequence. 
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NOTES. 

Our readers ,must be all ac- 
quainted with the cases of 
Chambers v. Goldthorpe and 
Restell v, Nye, in which it was decided that 
an architect in giving a certificate was in the 
position of an arbitrator, and, therefore, was 
not liable for negligence. When they were 
decided we commented on these cases at 
length. It is, therefore, now sufficient to say 
that in the official Law Reports for April 
there will be found the opinion of the Court 
of Appeal on these two cases, The decision 
of that Court confirms the lower Court, 
and it is now definitely settled that an archi- 
tect under the circumstances above stated 
is to all intents and purposes an arbitrator. 
The case of Rogers v. James, which was 
also a decision of the Court of Appeal, is 
distinguished, and we may regard the point 
as now beyond discussion for good or 
for evil. It is desirable, however, to mention 
that Lord Justice Romer differed trom the 
other two Judges. He considered that the 
authorities did not bear out the contention 
of his brethren, and he added that he con- 
sidered that the liability of the architect to 
his employer for negligence was “more in 
consonance with natural justice,” “ It 
would be lamentable,” he said, “that in 
cases of this kind an employer who pays an 
architect for supervising work, and who 
has sustained damage by his negligence, 
should have no remedy against him.” It 
may fairly be said that the law as it stands 
does not tend to care on the part of an 
architect, and puts a careless in the same 
position as a careful practitioner. 
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__... By the Electric Lighting Act 
ele ators ® of 1882 the Board of Trade is 
empowered to make, amend, 

or repeal regulations for securing public 
safety or for ensuring a proper and sufficient 
supply of electrical energy. We cannot 
congratulate those who drafted the amend- 
ments issued this week to the old regula- 
tions. In the first place, the amendments 
are an almost unintelligible mass ot verbiage, 
and in the second place we fail to see how 
they are going to help to secure the public 
safety or to ensure a steady supply of the 
electric light. So far as we can understand 
the second amendment, it amounts to this, 
that the Board of Trade is ultimately to 
have the power of forcing a consumer to 
give up. his vested interest in a low- 
pressure supply. If they think it 
necessary they can employ a single arbitrator 
to fix the amount of compensation due for 
any loss or damage incurred in the changing 
from low to high pressure. The position of 
this arbitrator would not be an enviable one, 
as it is notorious that electricians are at 
present divided amongst themselves as to the 
merits and demerits of a high-pressure sup- 
ply. The Board of Trade cannot be accused 
of unduly oppressing the supply companies ; 
when their regulations tell against the com- 
panies the penalties are not enforced, and 
when the regulations favour the consumer 
they are amended. If these amendments are 
legal, then high-pressure supply will become 
practically universal, and it is to be hoped 
that inventors will design new systems of 
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distribution in which there is no danger from 
shock, and in which no damage is done by 
leakage currents. 








THE ninth “ James Forrest” 
The : 
“James Forrest” lecture was delivered by Dr. 
Lecture. Frank Clowes before the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers on the 25th ult. The 
subject of the lecture was “ Chemistry in its 
Relations to Engineering.” Dr. Clowes em- 
phasised the importance to engineers of at 
least an elementary practical acquaintance 
with the science of chemistry. Chemists and 
engineers should, he thought, work together. 
Engineers should have some knowledge of 
chemistry, and chemists should know some- 
thing of engineering. As a rule, in this 
country engineers knew too little of chemis- 
try, and chemists too little of engineering. 
He recognised that engineers could not 
possibly devote sufficient time to chemis- 
try to become expert chemists or 
analysts, but with an _ elementary 
acquaintance with chemistry they could 
co-operate more intelligently with the 
professional chemist. As Chemist to 
the London County Council, Dr. Clowes 
has had experience of the utility of the 
joint application of engineering and chemical 
skill to the study of sewage disposal, and he 
considers that the success of his oil and 
hydrogen safety-lamp, which is now so 
extensively used in mines and for testing 
the condition of the atmosphere in the tanks 
of oil-tank steamships, is due to the assist- 
ance he received in its construction from 
engineers. Much that Dr. Clowes said con- 
cerning the relationship of chemistry to 
engineering might be applied with equal 
truth to chemistry and building construc- 
tion. We have repeatedly drawn attention 
to the necessity for more co-operation 
between the members of the allied pro- 
fessions, and pointed out how such co- 
operation has been adopted with advantage 
on the Continent. We are glad that so 
eminent and able an officer of the London 
County Council as Dr, Clowes has taken this 
opportunity to demonstrate the desirability 
of reform. 





THE papers by Mr. Campbell 
and Mr, Crawley on electrical 
measurements which were read 
to the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
treated of a subject of great importance to 
the industry. Mr. Campbell in the first part 
of his paper dealt more particularly with 
alternating current measurements, and the 
many methods he described showed the 
great variety of problems connected with 
measurement that have to be solved in a 
busy test room. One of the members who 
spoke criticised severely this part of the 
paper. In his opinion a good watt-meter 
would make all the measurements better 
than any of Mr. Campbell’s combinations of 
instruments. In our opinion, however, he 
overlooked the fact that these methods were 
supplementary to the ordinary watt-meter 
methods, and, in fact, are absolutely 
necessary in order to check them. We 
can hardly be expected to take alter- 
nating current watt-meters on trust from 
the makers; tests must be devised 
in order to see whether they read 
correctly, and some of the methods de- 
scribed by Mr. Campbell answer this pur- 
pose excellently, In the second part of his 
paper he described various methods of 
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voltage from a varying supply. These 
arrangements, as pointed out by Dr. Glaze- 
brook, will be valuable in standardising 
laboratories for testing ordinary electric 
meters. Mr. Campbell makes use of the 
fact that the electric resistance of a nickel 
wire varies in an extraordinary, but well- 
defined manner with its temperature. He 
showed experimentally how he could main- 
tain a lamp at constant brightness by his 
regulator, although the pressure of supply 
altered between wide limits. Mr. Crawley 
described a method he had perfected of 
measuring resistances accurately and with 
great rapidity by means of a differential 
galvanometer. This method has been tested 
at the Board of Trade laboratory, and has 
been found of great use for many every-day 
tests. 





A PAPER read by Mr, Gill 
clothe ® before the Dublin Section of 

the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, on the 18th ult., describes a most 
remarkable experiment with a telephone and 
a microphone. An ordinary microphone 
transmitter is placed in series with an elec- 
tric battery and the primary circuit of a small 
induction coil with the vibrator screwed 
tight. A telephone is then connected across 
the secondary terminals of the induction 
coil. Now, on bringing the telephone 
within an inch or two of the diaphragm 
of the transmitter, an extraordinarily 
loud musical note is emitted, and this 
note continues as long as the telephone is 
held near the microphone. On first reading 
Mr. Gill’s paper we thought that very care- 
ful tuning would be necessary, and we were 
agreeably surprised to find that we could 
reproduce the experiment with the first 
apparatus we tried, and that no tuning is 
necessary. In fact, it is very difficult to put 
it out of tune. Placing a small variable con- 
denser across the telephone, we were able to 
alter the note by moving the condenser plugs, 
and hence could attempt to play a tune on 
the telephone which could have been heard 
in a large concert hall. The explanation of 
the phenomenon is difficult. Mr. Gill is prob- 
ably right in attributing it to electrical reson- 
ance, the vibrations being transmitted between 
the diaphragms of the telephone and the 
transmitter by the air. On putting a thin 
wooden board between the two diaphragms 
the note at once ceased. This experiment 
is very much easier to reproduce than the 
one shown by Mr. Duddell at the Institu- 
tion last December, when he made the 
electric arc between the carbons of an arc 
lamp emit a musical note, and the note 
emitted is quite as loud. Mr. Gill’s dis- 
covery, that the pitch of the note is altered 
when the telephone connexions are reversed, 
is very remarkable, but we are not alto- 
gether satisfied with his theoretical explana- 
tion of this effect. 





.,;..». WE learn that under a revived 

St. Mildred’s : 
Church, SCheme for making an under- 
Bread-street. sround railway from the West 
End of London into the City, the church of 
St. Mildred is again threatened with demoli- 
tion. Nearly three years ago the vaults 
were cleared to a depth of from 16 to 17 ft., 
their contents were removed to the City of 
London Cemetery at Ilford, and a new floor, 
constructed of steel girders and concrete, 
was laid by Messrs. Dove Brothers, under 
the superintendence of, we believe, Mr. 
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illustrated in our number of July 3, 188 _ 
had been repaired and beautified jn 186 
when the cherubim placed in pairs a 
holding crowns, badly executed in high 
relief, were removed from the dome ceilin 
It has, however, escaped. from the untoward 
fate that has attended many of Wren’, 
London churches, for it stands, undisfigure 
with medizeval adornments and nineteent, 
century rearrangements, just ag the 
master left it upon the completion of the 
fabric in 1683, at a cost of 3,705/, The 
plan is an oblong with a brick tower, 18 ft, 
Square at base, at the south-eastern angle, 
The tower carries a_ lead-covered spire 
rising to 140 ft., comprising a concaved 
pyramidal roof above the blocking course 
of the tower, above which are a lantern 
having large openings with a slender Spire 
surmounted with a ball and vane. The roof 
of the church, too (as constructed by E. 
Strong the elder), is noteworthy, the cupola, 
which rests upon four pendentives, being 
formed within the external roof of the 
ordinary tie-beam and king-post kind, with 
slight deal ribs secured to the principal 
timbers and lathed and plastered, whilst jn 
order to give space for the swell of the 
cupola, some of the tie-beams, instead of 
being attached to the feet of the principal 
rafters, are lifted about half-way up, so asto 
constitute collar beams, and diagonal braces 
from rafter to rafter are inserted, The 
beautifully carved work of the altar-piece, 
the pulpit, and sound-board is attributed to 
either Grinling Gibbons or one of his 
pupils. 





THIS interesting property, ex- 
tending over 215 acres, is 
placed in the market, The 
house and grounds, encompassed with beech 
trees, are situated at an altitude of about 
400 ft. upon the chalk range in the northem 
part of the county. The prorerty, however, 
is chiefly notable for the ancient British 
camp, which lies just within the north 
eastern angle of the crossing of the mai 
road from Basingstoke to Salisbury, and the 
main road from Winchester to Silchester, 
The camp, which is circular on plas, is 
in a field along the eastern side o 
a portion of the ancient military road, 
the Herepathe, that may yet be traced 
across the country, extending almost due 
north and south to Southampton. 4t 


Winklebury, 
Hampshire. 


have lately been discovered various early 
remains, including what are taken to be the 
horns, bones, and teeth, as burnt for sacti- 
fice, of the Bos longifrons, or Celtic short- 
horned ox, a species that lived, as we ale 
told, from the later Neolithical period to the 
close of the fourth century of the Christian 
era, It is believed that the fort existed at @ 
time long antecedent to that of the Roman 
occupation of Great Britain. At @ later 
period (870-1) it formed the stronghold of 
Ethelred, son of Ethelwolf, and of his brother 
Alfred, who, it is said, sallied forth from 
Winklebury camp at the head of the men 
of Wessex to meet the Danes who had 
advanced from Reading, at Basing, three 
miles distant. The camp was held by the 
Parliamentarian forces when in 1643-5 they 
laid siege to Basing House. 
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has been concentrating her work on her own 
exhibition to open next week at the Fine 
Art Society’s rooms, is a loss; some able 
contributors are not equal to their best; 
there are both dull and eccentric works to 
be found on the walls; the contents of the 
two screens are unusually devoid of interest. 
Mr. Robert Little, who is one of the irrecon- 
cileables, and whose style constitutes a 
“rendering” rather than an imitation of 
Nature, is nevertheless very powerful in his 
landscape “A Jacobite Gathering” (10); 
he has at all events a style. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin’s views of cities and cathedrals 
become more and more delicate and beau- 
tiful but also Jess and less like reality; his 
“Naples” (15), with the pile of build- 
ings in the foreground and Vesuvius in 
the distance, is a lovely composition, 
but too artificial He gives among other 
things a view of the front of Wells seen at a 
little distance across the lawn, with the 
twilight just allowing the lights in the in- 
terior to show a glimmer ; a very charming 
effect. Mr. Tom Lloyd’s “Evening in June” 
(22) is one of the larger and more highly 
finished landscapes, the repose of which 
seems a little marred by the strongly 
marked oblique line of the mass of western 
clouds; this may be after Nature, but if so, 

Nature did not compose well in this case. 

Mr. R, W. Allan exhibits his bold and bright 
effect of open air and light very powerfully 
in “Scotch Fishing Village” (37), one of 
the most successful works in the room in 

giving the effect aimed at. Two of the 

finest landscape-painters in the Society, 

Mr, Eyre Walker and Mr. Cuthbert 

Rigby, have both painted winter scenes 

(99 and 92), Mr. Rigby taking Enner- 

dale, and giving us an unaccustomed as- 

pect of the Lake district. Mr. Colin B. 

Philip's “At Barmouth, North Wales” (100) 

is also a very fine work. Mr. Arthur Mel- 


| villeis an experimenter, and is now trying 


to see“ A Highland Autumn” (33) in masses 
of blue, instead of treating human figures in 
that way ; but the experiment is hardly con- 
vincing. Mr. Pilsbury’s “Golden Autumn ” 
(82) is one of the best things he has pro- 
duced in his peculiar highly-finished (rather 
too finished) style of landscape painting. 
The Exhibition boasts two contributions 
ftom Sir L. Alma-Tadema, both of them 
drawings made for scenes for “ Coriolanus,” 
and from their point of view very interesting, 
archaeologically and architecturally. Among 
other architectural drawings are two “ Christ’s 
Hospital” subjects by Mr. S. J. Hodson ( 19 
Conde “The Gate of the Apothecaries’ 
' = en, Chelsea” (26), by Miss Rose Barton ; 
A Old Street of Paris at Senlis” (120), by 
pes coke, and “A Mosque Door, Cairo ” 
is by Mr. R. Barratt. Among other 
po - which we like are “A Cornfield in 
Pillar R (54), by Mr. Thorne Waite ; Tie 
“as (80), by Mr. Cuthbert Rigby ; 
i<'s Tom above Aysgarth Force ” (83) by 
* Hyre Walker; “The Bristol Valley ” 

(117), by Mr Th i aot 
lag orne Waite, a small but 
pp ully balanced landscape in a slightly 

ashioned Style; and “ Evening” 

two women burni wn: 
AH. March urning weeds, by Mr. 
reli ‘a Mr. E. Alexander exhibits 
which “y tudy (146) of a peacock, in 
Semen 4 seems to have got all of the 
aaa fron the brilliant colour—a peacock 
be nd with Jampblack. Surely the 
S the most important element in the 


THE collection of pastels by 
Mr. Sutton Palmer, now ex- 
hibiting at the Society of Fine 
Arts, shows admirable treatment of the mate- 
rial, but also indicates its limitations. The 
subjects are all landscape ; and we hold that 
it is almost impossible to represent in pastel 
all the gradations of colour in landscape. In 
the evening scenes, a time when the 
meadows, &c., have lost much local colour 
and are rather blended into half tints, pastel 
may be more successful than with scenes in 
full daylight ; this is illustrated, we think, in 
some of the works here; Nos. 7 and 12, for 
instance, and 20, There are some charm- 
ing daylight landscapes however: “Stream 
near Barnard Castle” (35), showing 
masses of tree-clad hills and masses 
of white cloud; “ Water Meadows” (39), 
and “Hayes Common” (16). Perhaps it 
may be said that Mr. Palmer has done with 
pastel all that can be done in landscape, 
and more than one could have expected ; 
but for all that we think figure-subjects are 
the proper field for this medium. The 
drawings of hunting scenes, made by Mr. 
Jalland for Punch, exhibited in the same 
gallery, come under the head of comic or 
humorous art; they are very clever, but 
seem a little out of place here. Those 
who are familiar with them as engraved 
will be perhaps surprised to find that the 
originals are water-colour drawings, on a 
much larger scale than the Pwzch illustra- 
tions. On the whole they show more to 
advantage in black and white. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE work for the completion of the basilica 
of the Sacré Coeur at Montmartre is now being 
rapidly pushed on under the direction of the 
architect, M. Rauline. Two wells, 110 ft. deep, 
have just been completed for the foundations 
of a belfry. The electric-lighting installation 
is being prepared for the crypt and the church. 
The sculptor, M. Fagel, is putting the finish- 
ing touches to the decoration of the chapel 
dedicated to the Army. In each metope are 
finely sculptured military scenes, and groups of 
soldiers representing various arms; on either 
side of the chapel are figures of Saints Maurice 
and George, the patron saints of the Army. 
The decoration of the other chapels dedicated 
to the Navy, Agriculture, Commerce, Industry, 
and Medicine, will shortly be put in hand. The 
restoration of the old Roman church of Saint 
Pierre, close under the basilica, is rapidly 
proceeding. 

The jury has made its awards in connexion 
with the competition of facades of houses 
lately erected at Paris, as follows :—House No. 
81, Rue de Lota, architect, M. Bouwens-Van de 
Boyen ; No. 270, Boulevard Raspail, by M. 
Bruneau ; No. 17, Avenue de Breteuil, by M. 
Marcel ; No. 1, Rue Peletier, by M. Morin- 
Goustiaux ; No. 11, Rue Edmond-Valentin, by 
M. Sinell ; and No. 45, Rue du Chateau-d’Eau 
by M. Rives. 

The plans for the enlargement of the Bourse 
having now been at the disposal of the public 
for the past fortnight, the necessary authority 
will be given, and the architect, M. Cavel, will 
at once proceed to start the foundations for the 
two important new wings. The postal and 
other services will be installed in temporary 
buildings in the square surrounding the 
Bourse. : 

The Commission du Vieux Paris at its last 
meeting, when welcome was given to the two 
new members, MM. Henri Lavedan and André 
Hallays, decided to submit to the necessary 
authorities its wishes with regard to the pre- 
servation of the old H6tel Rohan, now occu- 
pied by the Imprimiere Nationale; the preser- 
vation of the house occupying the angle of the 
Quai des Orfévres, in front of the Pont Neuf, 
in order to maintain the physiognomy of this 
seventeenth-century portion of Paris; the 
maintenance of the still existing pavilions of 
the old barriers of Paris, erected by Ledoux at 





’ 





blory of the peacock, 


the end of the eighteenth century; and the 





respect to the characteristic names of some of 
the oldest streets of Paris so interesting in the 
history of the town. By the request of the 
Société des Amis des Monuments Parisiens, 
M. Selmersheim, Diocesan Architect, has de- 
cided to re-erect, in the small square close to 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, the fine old 
railings characteristic of one of the best epochs 
of French art, which once divided off the 
choir from the nave, and which were suppressed 
by Viollet-le-Duc when he undertook the 
restoration of the cathedral. These railings 
once formed portion of the interior decoration 
designed by Robert de Cotte, under Louis XIV., 
in execution of a vow made by Louis XIII. 
The prolongation of the Rue Villebois-Mareuil 
makes it necessary to demolish the interesting 
old pumping station of Chaillot, situated at the 
angle of the Quai de Billy and the Avenue du 
Trocadéro, called the “Pompe a feu de 
Chaillot.” The building still carries on its 
front the date 1781, that on which the brothers 
Perier constructed the pumping station and 
installed therein two English pumping engines 
of the Newcomen "system, brought over by 
them from England. These two engines, 
known to all Parisians as “‘ Augustine and Con- 
stantine,” distributed all the drinking water 
at Paris from 1782 to 1857, pumping the water 
from the Seine to the high-level reservoirs 
constructed on the present Place des Etats- 
Unis, the supply descending thence to the four 
principal water fountains in Paris, at the Porte 
Saint Honoré, the Chaussée d’Antin, the Porte 
Saint Denis, and the Rue du Temple, whence 
it was fetched by the water carriers. These 
two engines, which inaugurated the water 
service at Paris, have been constantly at work 
up to a few years ago. 
The competition for the construction of the 
new Hotel de Ville for Sens has been gained 
by MM. Dupont et Poivert, architects. The 
building will be a rather important one in 
Renaissance style. The summit will receive 
an imposing figure of the warrior Brennus by 
the young sculptor Anatole Guillot,a homage 
done to the memory of the warrior so closely 
related to the history of this warlike city of old 
central Gaul, a souvenir of the taking of Rome 
in 388 B.c. The figure, which will be 9 ft. 
high, will be made of hammered copper, gilt. 
The leading event in the artistic world of 
Paris at the moment is of course the opening 
of the two Salons for the first time in the new 
Art-Palace ; but the contents of these will be 
described and criticised in our usual reviews of 
works of architecture, painting, and sculpture 
at the Salons, which will appear in the two 
next issues of the Builder. 


cnnnennIRIIRI dines cate soem 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 


THE MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects was held on Monday 
evening at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
W., Mr. E. A. Gruning (Vice-President) in 
the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
taken as read, 

The Chairman said that, on the written 
requisition of twelve subscribing members so 
to do, under By-law 60, the Council of the 
Institute had summoned the meeting to con- 
sider various resolutions as under, submitted 
by Mr. W. Woodward :— 


“1, That in the opinion of this meeting the pro- 
posed National Memorial to Queen Victoria should 
be open to the competition of all British—including, 
of course, colonial — architects, sculptors, and 
artists. 

2. That the first designs should be in the hands 
of the Committee at the date already fixed—viz., 
the end of June next—and that from those designs 
six should be selected, the authors of which should 
be engaged to perfect their schemes, and submit 
them at a date to be decided upon by the 
Committee. 

3. That the author of the design selected from 
the six should he employed to carry out the work 
in collaboration with the sculptor, or sculptors, 
whom the Committee may designate. 

4. That in the event of the memorial being 
thrown open to general competition, as above 
suggested, the information furnished to the five 
architects already appointed, for their guidance in 
the designs, be immediately made public. 

5, That the whole of the preliminary designs, as 
well as the subsequent perfected designs, be pub- 
licly exhibited. 

6. That these resolutions be at once transmitted 
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to the Viscount Esher with a request that they be 
laid before his Majesty the King.” 


The Chairman also stated that several letters 
on the subject had been received, and he would 
ask the Secretary, Mr. W. J. Locke, to read 
them. 

The letters were from thei President, Mr. 
Wm. Emerson ; Mr. Macvicar Anderson, past- 
President ; Mr. J. C. Nicol, of Birmingham ; 
and Mr. P. A. Robson, of London. 

The President wrote :— 


“ DEAR Mr. LOCKE,—With regard to the meeting 
convened for Monday re the competition for the 
Queen’s Memorial, will you—as I shall not be in 
town—inform the meeting from me that the Com- 
mittees discussed and considered the three points as 
to whether— 

(a) An architect of eminence should be selected 

to prepare designs ; 
b) There should be an open competition ; 

c) If a few names should be selected to prepare 

designs, being remunerated for the same. 

The Committees, after considerable discussion, 
agreed to adopt the latter course. 

Beyond supplying this information, I do not 
think there is anything further for me to say on 
the matter.—Yours very truly, WM. EMERSON.” 


Mr. Macvicar Anderson wrote :— 


“ DEAR SIR,—I regret that I am unable to attend 
the special general meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects this evening, and that Iam thus 
obliged to resort to the less satisfactory medium of 
pen and ink in order to express my views, which I 
hope you will do me the favour to convey to the 
meeting. 

I wish to enter the strongest possible protest 
against the object for which the meeting has been 
convened as expressed in the resolutions to be sub- 
mitted. 

It may be matter of opinion what might have 
been the best course to have adopted in regard to 
the Queen Victoria Memorial—whether to have 
selected an individual in whom confidence could be 
reposed, or to have a limited competition, or to 
have an open competition. Personally, the last 
proposition is the one against which I should have 
voted, but that is not the point of my protest. If 
the nation desire that it be left open to all to submit 
suggestions, let this be expressed through the 
nation’s representatives or the Press. What I 
strongly feel is that the very last body which 
should express such views as are embodied 
in the resolutions to be submitted this even- 
ing is the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, for its doing so would be tantamount 
to asking that its members who have not 
been invited to submit suggestions should be 
permitted todo so, Anything more undignified or 
less professional I cannot conceive. The matter 
has already been carefully considered by the respon- 
sible advisers of the Crown and by a Committee, 
composed of the official representatives, of experts— 
among them the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects—and the procedure recommended 
by them and adopted by the King should, in my 
opinion, be accepted by all in a spirit of loyalty, as 
I feel sure would have been the wish of our much- 
lamented Queen. 

For the foregoing reasons — which I hope I 
have expressed clearly and concisely—I most 
strongly protest against the resolutions which are 
to be submitted to the meeting this evening ; and 
should the Institute be so devoid of what, in my 
judgment, is due to itself in point of dignity and 
professional etiquette as to adopt them, I must 
respectfully request that such adoption may be 
accompanied by this protest.—Believe me, yours 
very truly, J. MACVICAR ANDERSON.” 


The following were the letters from Mr. 
Nicol and Mr. Robson:— 


“DEAR SIR,—Referring to your circular calling a 
meeting of the Institute for Monday next, I regret 
my inability to be present at this special meeting to 
support the resolutions submitted by Mr. Wm. 
Woodward, but trust that they will be carried as, 
in the interest of the profession, they deserve to be. 
It is also most desirable at the present juncture 
that your President and individual members of 
your Council should state at this meeting, for 
the guidance of those who are asked to re- 
elect them, what their views are and what 
their action has been with regard to this 
national subject, and whether they are prepared to 
support the general principle of competition 
amongst architects or otherwise when asked to 
advise or express an opinion to public bodies ; also 
whether they are prepared to support and actively 
assist the Birmingham Architectural Association in 
their present endeavour to induce the Council of 
the New University to reconsider their decision with 
respect to the appointment of Messrs. Webb & Bell 
as architects for the proposed technical buildings at 
Birmingham. 

Awaiting your report, I am, yours faithfully, 

JOHN COULSON NICOL, A.R.LB.A,” 


“DEAR SIR,—The great stir which the decision of 
the appointed Committee has created on their selec- 
tion of but six gentlemen—five larchitects and one 





sculptor—to compete in designing the national 
memorial to the greatest of all queens augurs most 
hopefully for the future of the arts during this cen- 
tury. It has been said that the memorial should be 
the best that the British can produce. But why 
British ? Why narrow the scheme? Our late 
Queen not only merits the best possible memorial, 
but the universal love she inspired should alone be 
sufficient reason to check this insularity. The 
precise form of the memorial is a matter of 
hot debate, but it is surely clear that there 
must be no poverty of broadmindedness, that the 
scheme must be sufficiently comprehensive to be at 
once a Valhalla of a splendid monarch and of her 
greatest men. Let there be three architectural 
competitions. One, universal, with designs on a 
very small scale, adjudicated by a strong inter- 
national committee with a British predominance ; 
two, a selected competition, the number being de- 
pendent on the merits of the designs sent in for the 
first (but not exceeding one hundred)—the com- 
petitors for this second competition to be adequately 
paid for elaborating their previous schemes and 
preparing models; lastly, the final competi- 
tion, limited to three from which one design is to 
be selected. Then let the final design be elaborated, 
and let there be a single competition for the sculp- 
ture by means of models. All these competitions 
would be adjudicated by the same committee, and 
the designs publicly exhibited for the benefit of the 
fund. Mr. Norman Shaw has said that there is no 
classic school of design in Britain. Even if this is 
so, surely here is the one great opportunity for 
stimulating the desire to create one. A competition 
on this scale could not fail to increase the national 
prestige, to revivify the arts, and revere our late 
beloved Queen in a lasting way. I understand 
that the Committee desired to give one architect the 
commission in the same way as they have appointed 
Mr. Brock as sculptor, and that the profession have 
to thank the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects for even this limited compe- 
tition. However, the matter having gone thus far, 
there are, at present, only two courses open—(1) for 
the selected gentlemen to proceed with their com- 
petition, (2) for them to resign en bloc in deference 
to the loud note of disapproval which is being rung 
throughout the Press ; and there is no question but 
that the latter course would meet with unqualified 
approval from the public, which asks very rightly, 
‘If five, why not twenty ?’ and further still, why 
impose a limit? The commonwealth of the arts is 
neither national nor racial, but universal. If the 
thing is to be done well, let it therefore be universal. 
—I am, dear sir, faithfully yours, 
PHILIP A. ROBSON.” 

Mr. Woodward said he must thank the 
Council for affording them the occasion of 
meeting at the earliest possible opportunity. 
He and those who thought with him desired 
to show that art in this country was not on the 
ebb but on the flow, and they desired to give 
young men and others who might have grand 
conceptions an opportunity of giving expres- 
sion to them. The Press was practically 
unanimous on the matter, and the memorial 
was one which the nation desired to be open 
to public competition. Seeing that the money 
was to be subscribed by the public, the public 
had a right to say, as they had said, that the 
memorial should be open to public com- 
petition. The object of the meeting was to 
declare that, seeing there was an opportunity 
to erect a monument to our great Queen which 
would last for ages the memorial should be an 
exemplification of the artistic feelings of the 
time. As the meeting was aware, a general 
Memorial Cominittee had been formed, and 
from that committee a special sub-committee, 
which included the President of the Institute. 
The President had not told them in his letter 
what steps he took to represent the feelings of 
the Institute. One would have thought that 
the President would have desired to give his 
Institute and the members an opportunity to 
show what they could do. There was not one 
word in the President’s letter to show what 
his opinions were, and he ventured to express 
the deepest regret--—— 

The Chairman : It was quite impossible for 
the President to let any one know what were 
the confidential opinions of the committee. 

Mr. Woodward, continuing, said that no one 
had one word to say against the five selected 
architects ; but it was impossible for any of 
those five architects to know more than any 
other five architects what was the particular 
character required in this memorial. Had the 
intention been to erect a cathedral, hospital, or 
asylum, he could have understood the com- 
mittee selecting five expert architects, but no 
one architect—certainly no five architects—had 
had opportunities of showing their skill in the 
design of memorials of the sort proposed. It 
had been said that open competition would 
involve considerable trouble on the part of the 
assessors ; he was not so sure, for he doubted 





whether the committee would be overrun with 
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designs for the memorial. Even if they we, 
it would be easy to reject the designs wir? 
would have no chance. There were two . 
buildings which would have been logt 7 - 
world but for open competition, viz, the on 
Opera House and our own Houses of Paris 
ment, and in this case we were more like} ‘ : 
get the best talent possible by open compe, 
tion than by a competition restricted to fy. 
gentlemen. Ne 
‘ Mr. Woodward. then moved the 
ion. 

Mr. Wilson seconded. He was 
Council of the Institute did not call 7 — 
to discuss the matter. They had heard tha 
five architects had been appointed, but yer 
few people seemed to have any real knowled e 
of what had been happening. 1t was for the 
Institute to look after its members, and the 
should have protested against what had ed 
proposed and against matters being done in 4 
hurry. He had heard remarks as to the diff. 
culty of assessing in open competition, but the 
assessing in this competition might have bee 
done by the competitors themselves, 

Professor Beresford Pite said he was heartily 
in sympathy with Mr. Woodward's position 
but he desired to move an amendment on the 
first resolution. Mr. Woodward's first resoly. 
tion was inconsistent with his second, for how 
could the competition be open to all British 
architects, including colonials, when the de. 
signs were to be in the hands of the committes 
po = end of June next? His amendment 

“That, considering the deep and widespread 
interest manifested throughout the Empire in the 
proposed National Memorial to her late lamented 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and in view of the limited 
opportunities for the exercise of monumental design 
in London that have been offered during recent 
years, and the absence of useful precedents, this 
Special General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, of which her late lamented 
Majesty was patron throughout her long reign, 
respectfully urges upon the Executive Committee of 
the National Memorial its earnest conviction that 
designs should be invited in open competition from 
all British architects for this most important and 
unique monument, which, it hopes, would thus 
become representative of the best and most enthuii- 
astic efforts of modern monumenta! architectural 
art. And further, this meeting would suggest to the 
Executive Committee the necessity of affording 
sufficient time for the preparation and submission of 
designs by architects resident in all parts of the 
Empire, of whom many are members of this Royal 
Institute.” 

As a member of the Council, he should like 
to say that the subject had not been before the 
Council in any form at all—no doubt, because 
the President had been selected to act on the 
Executive Committee, which wasan honour dont 
to the Institute, and a recognition of the Inst 
tute by those in authority, for which they 
ought to feel thankful. As to the action of the 
President on that committee, he thought they 
could all feel certain that whatever action the 
President had taken had been taken in the 
best interests of the dignity of the profession, 
and in what the President conceived to be the 
true interests of the Institute. The nature 0 
that action the President had in no way t 
vealed to them, and in that, of course, he wa 
perfectly right, for he was a member of a cot 
crete body and was not in a position without 
their authority to reveal what had taken place 
at their discussions. But the President had 
written them a letter which left it perfectly 
open to them to discuss with respect one 0 
other of the courses which had already been 
before the committee. If a mistake ha 
made, surely that mistake must be rectifi 4 
They must not admit that because a mistake 
had been made officially it could not ud 
rectified. He did not think that any one wo 
thoughtfully assert there that a mistake had been 
made in form or in manner by the commits ; 
the mistake had been made in judgment 
in judgment only, and if they confined t at 
discussion to that point any decision they = 
come to would have more dignity than . y 
discussed at large the mistakes which | o 
imagined had been made in other directions 
With regard to the whole subject of — 
tions, it must be remembered that the way Fe 
of the Institute and its President had from 
to time been most energetic in repressing 
competion fever, feeling that it ins ea 
cause of many disastrous ills. But there a 
occasions, 4nd the Queen’s memorial was 
occasion, when competition could do § 
Reasons for this he had indicated al 
amendment, because he thought it we 
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: the meeting. 
“ ‘hs the competition system, and 


. What they ob- 
opin 


jecte il and the Competitions 
; he Council an e P 
Sitios objected to, was the abuse of the 


; must not let their dislike of 
gyfer ; be them to the opposite extreme 
- lanes up the channels of originality. 
~e was one point on which he knew 

‘ ident felt strongly, and that was 
eh ae enormous waste of money which 
a competition system caused the profession ; 
put that objection did not apply in this 
case at all, for it was a case in which the 
lamp of sacrifice would be burnt very 

nly, In regard to the possible success 
wing yon | h bject, it must be 
of competition in such a subject, It i . 
remembered that in monumental architecture 
there was very little basis in facts for stimulus 
to build upon. The conditions were of the 
widest character, and unless the mind was 
kept fertile, and kept on what might be called 
the imaginative plane, no success would be 
achieved. He would remind them of the com- 
petition which resulted in the only fine monu- 
ment of our era, 7.¢., the Wellington monu- 
ment in St. Paul’s. That was a monument 
about which sculptors and architects would 
agree, and that monument was the result of 
open competition, ‘and he could not imagine 
any committee of selection having selected 
Stevens before he had produced such a 
splendid memorial. The fine monuments of 
the world had been the result of competitions, 
andhe did not think competition should be 
stamped out in this case because it was abused 
in small particulars. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester seconded the amend- 
ment. Mr. Macvicar Anderson had said in his 
letter that the Institute should be the last body 
to move in the matter, but surely it was for the 
representative body of architects to take a lead 
in expressing an opinion on an architectural 
question. Where were the public to look if 
they did not look to architects in regard toa 
subject that was so largely architectural ? 
They were surely right in expressing what 
they thought—not for the sake of architects, 
but for the sake of the public; for no one 
believed that the work which would be put in 
the memorial con amore would, in the financial 
result, represent more than labourers’ wages. 
Architects would give of their best, because 
they would feel proud to do so, and they desired 
the competition to be an open one, so that 
every chance should be taken to secure the 
very best result. He was rather sorry to see 
in one of the building papers a letter, signed 
“F.RIB.A,,” discouraging actionin the matter 
—not discouraging action on the ground that 
action was undesirable, but on the ground that 
they did not wish to be associated with the 
gentleman who had taken the matter up. To 
take such a course was not a sportsmanlike 
way of attacking a question. 

_ Mr. Woodward: The letter appears in a 
journal the editor of which is a member of 
the Council of this Institute. * 

Mr. E, W. Wimperis supported the amend- 
ment, and said that some attempt should be 
made to put their proceedings that night above 
the plane of personality. There was a consensus 
of opinion in regard to the five selected 
architects, who, it was recognised, had done 
a great deal to raise the standard of architec- 
tural art. Beyond that, those gentlemen had 
helped to found a school of national archi- 
tecture of which young men of the present 
- Would in time be the exponents. Still, 

€ official recognition of those five architects 

— other architects did not grudge them in 
; ¢ slightest) was also an official rejection, for 
i were other names which they could 
ep of which ought to have been included. 
. € situation was a peculiar one, for anything 
. * — be done in the matter must be done 
pk : a and comparatively unknown 

€n, for those architects who by their position 
might make an effectual protest were ob- 
viously not able to make any protest at all. 

at fact indicated a possible criticism of the 

Was tangs that evening, i, that the protest 
crit Y young and unknown men. That 
that the was to be met by the simple fact 
their nw ag could have helped by virtue of 

Position were unable to do so because 





- most important point 
or the - r as, that it was not dignified 
echoed a - hn egg in the matter ; a view inate 
meting he” vicar Anderson’s letter read at the 
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of the official recognition already made, and 
because they would be charged with personal 
enmity. 

Mr, A. Frampton having made a few obser- 
vations, 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams said he agreed with 
everything that Professor Pite had said, but if 
that meeting carried a resolution, they would 
make a great mistake. It was no use hitting 
unless they hit hard, and unless they wanted 
to make themselves ridiculous they had better 
let the matter alone. The President of the 
Institute was a member of the Committee, and 
it was quite certain that he would do his ut- 
most in the direction indicated that night. 

Mr. Woodward said, as his only object was 
to secure open competition, he desired to with- 
draw his resolution and to support Professor 
Pite. 

Mr. Silvanus Trevail protested against ig- 
noring the Colonies in the matter. For his 
part, he would like the competition to be open 
to the world, and the best that the world could 
produce in art be obtained. 

Mr. Elkington said the Institute ought to 
lead public opinion on a matter of that kind. 
He could see no sufficient reason why there 
should not be an open competition, and he did 
not think they need feel they were on unsafe 
ground in passing the resolution. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews gaid he thought 
there was a middle course. As five architects 
had already been selected, the Institute would 
put itself in a very invidious position if it took 
up an attitude against what had been done. He 
had drafted a short amendment, to the effect 
“that the proposed memorial to Queen Victoria 
being of intense interest to the people of the 
Empire, that, prior to the preparation of de- 
signs by the architects invited to compete, an 
opportunity should be afforded to any person 
so disposed to submit suggestions, either 
written or drawn, which shall be publicly ex- 
hibited, with the author’s name attached.” 
There ought to be every opportunity given to 
those interested to submit suggestions, and his 
proposal would make that possible, while it 
did nothing to reject the architects already 
selected. 

Mr. F. Lishman and Mr. H. T. Bonner having 
made a few remarks, 

Mr. A. W. Tanner said they were in a very 
awkward position. Their President was a 
member of the executive committee, and that 
committee was practically presided over by his 
Majesty the King. Hedid not think a formal 
resolution should be sent to the committee. 
He thought it would be better to have their 
views submitted to the committee by a friend 
in court. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson said he hoped that that 
meeting would not consider what it was ex- 
pedient to do, but what it was right to do. 
There were occasions on which a great In- 
stitute like theirs should rise above expediency, 
and express itself according to its convictions. 

The Chairman then put Professor Pite’s 
amendment to the meeting, and declared it 
carried by a large majority. 

The Chairman said there was a precedent 
for what had been done by the King’s com- 
mittee, for at the time of the competition for 
the monument to the Prince Consort the same 
course was adopted ; six architects were then 
invited to compete. 

It was announced that the annual general 
meeting will be held on May 6. 

The meeting then terminated. 





On the 2oth inst. a meeting will be held 
when a paper will be read by Professor 
Flinders Petrie, entitled “The Sources and 
Growth of Architecture in Egypt,’ and on 
June 17 Professor W. R. Lethaby will read a 
paper on “ Education in Building.” 

The annual dinner will be at Glasgow on 
October 3. 
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BOARD SCHOOL, OPENSHAW.—The memorial- 
stone of a new Board school was laid on the 27th 
ult. in Wheeler-street, Openshaw. This is the 
thirty-fifth school erected by the Manchester School 
Board, and it will provide accommodation for 1,400 
children. The new building, which has been de- 
signed by Mr. Frank Edwards, architect, Manchester, 
will have classrooms on the ground floor for the 
infants’ department and the first standard of the 


, | seniors’ department, and the remaining standards 


will occupy the second floor. Manual instruction 
for boys will be provided in the basement ; there 
will be a special room for drawing instruction, and 
a cookery-room and laundry are to be built apart 
from the main building. The contractors are 





Messrs. Young, Tinker, & Young, of Cheetham. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 


A MEETING of this Institution was held on 
Monday at No. 12, Great George-street, West- 
minster, when Mr. A. Clavell Salter read a 
paper on “The Ownership of the Highways,” 
of which the following is an abbreviated 
report :— 

The simplest and most ancient form of high- 

way was the footpath, the right of public 

passage on foot only ; the next, the driftway 

or bridle path, the right of passage on horse- 

back or with pack horses, or, of course, on 

foot ; lastly, the full highway, the complete 

right of passage in any manner, on foot, on 

horseback, or in vehicles. There was no 

difference in principle between these classes of 

highway, and the same rules of law governed 

them all. A considerable number of highwavs 

in this country were made in times com- 

paratively recent under Acts of Parliament, 

such as Turnpike and Enclosure Acts. But, 

with these exceptions, all highways had their 

origin in a dedication by the owner of 

the soil of a right of passage over his 

land. Instances of such dedication were 

seen daily when new roads and streets were 

opened, and used bythe public. In the case of 

ancient highways, it was, of course, impossible 

to say that any express dedication. or any 

actual dedication, ever took place. The high- 

way had exisied from time immemorial, and 

that is all that is known. Insuch cases the law 

assumed from the fact of public user that there 

had been at some time a dedication by the then 

owner of the soil. No highway, therefore, 

could be made without a voluntary dedication 

by the owner of the soil, except, of course, by 

the authority of an Act of Parliament. On the 

other hand, a dedication to the public once 

made could never be revoked, and a highway 

which had once come into existence could 

never cease to be a highway, except by Act of 

Parliament or the Order of Quarter Sessions. 

In a reported case a highway had been so long 

disused that large trees had grown where it 

formerly ran; but on the existence of the 

public right being proved, the trees were 

ordered to be removed and the highway to be 
reopened for public use. 

Dedication, however, might be subject to 
limitations. A person who dedicated a high- 
way to the public did not divest himself of the 
property in the soil. He continued to own the 
soil subject to the public right of passage over 
the surface. In the absence of express enact- 
ment, the property in the soil remained in the 
former owner. Thus, where waste of a manor, 
the property of the lord of the manor, was 
enclosed under an Enclosure Act, and high- 
ways were set out, the soil of such highways 
remained the property of the lord, unless the 
Act expressly directed otherwise. Most of the 
highways in this country were of great 
antiquity, and no record of their origin existed. 
In such cases it was presumed that the soil of 
the highway to the middle of the road belonged 
to the owner of the adjoining land. This 
presumption was applied in the _ construc- 
tion of conveyances, where the ;land con- 
veyed was stated to be bounded by a 
highway, and such conveyance was construed 
to pass the soil of the highway to the middle 
points, even though the measurements and the 
colouring of the plan did not include the high- 
way, unless the other terms of the deed made 
it clear that the parties intended the highway 
to be excluded. This presumption as to owner- 
ship applied equally where the space between 
the enclosed lands was occupied entirely by a 
metalled road, and where the space consisted 
of a metalled road with strips of waste on 
each side. Where a highway runs between 
enclosed lands, the law presumes that the 
whole space from hedge to hedge is dedi- 
cated and forms part of the highway, although 
only a strip in the middle may be metalled. 
But, notwithstanding this presumption, it is 
probable that most of these roadside wastes 
were not originally any part of the high- 
way. ‘There was an ancient right, when 
the highway was foundrous, to pass over 
unenclosed land adjoining the highway ; and 
in the days when highways were always bad, 
and often impassable, this right of deviation 
was Of great value. The land over which this 
right existed was not part of the highway, and 
could be enclosed ; but an owner who enclosed 
such land, and thus made deviation impossible, 
incurred a liability to keep that portion of the 
highway in a certain state of repair. To avoid 
this liability owners of unenclosed lands ad- 
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lands, left between their fence and the highway 
itself a strip of land over which the right of 
deviation might be exercised. Such was, 
probably, the origin of most of the roadside 
wastes which were, happily, so common a 
feature in this country. 

Certain recent statutes had made important 
alterations in the ownership of the soil of high- 
ways, and had vested such soil, to a certain 
extent and for certain purposes only, in the 
highway authority. But subject to the special 
property thus conferred on the highway 
authority, all the former rights of the private 
owner of the soil remained in him. The 
owner of the soil of the highway could use and 
enjoy his property in any way not inconsistent 
with the public right of passage. The trees 
and herbage on the highway belonged to him. 
He could let the right of pasturage on the 
roadside waste. If cattle are not using the 
highway to pass along it, but were depastured 
on the roadside waste, he could maintain 
trespass against the person so depasturing 
them. He can resist any encroachment on 
the highway as an encroachment on his land. 
He can remove anything put upon the high- 
way not necessary to aid or regulate the public 
right of passage, and this whether the thing 
were an obstruction or not. He might exca- 
vate under the highway, make a tunnel, take 
minerals, provided he does not interfere 
with the public right of free passage over 
the surface. In the absence of statutory 
authority no pipes could be laid in the high- 
way, no posts erected thereon, and no wires 
carried over it, without the permission of the 
owner of the soil. This applied to the whole 
highway, whether metalled road or roadside 
waste. There might be a valid dedication of a 
highway subject to the right of the owner of 
the soil to plough it up in course of husbandry 
along with the adjoining land. And when a 
footpath had always been so _ periodically 
ploughed up, the dedication was presumed to 
have been so limited. In the case of Arnold v. 
Blaker * a footpath had been so dedicated. 
The highway authority repaired the path with 
hard materials which made it impossible to 
plough it up. It was held that their act was a 
trespass upon the rights of the owner of the 
soil. The rights of the owner of the soil of the 
highway were further illustrated by cases in 
which persons had made improper use of the 
highway, and had then endeavoured to rely on 
the public right of passage. In the case of the 
Queen v. Pratt + there was a highway bounded 
on both sides by the land of one Mr. Bowyer, 
who was, therefore (as they had already seen), 
the presumptive owner of the soil of the high- 
way. Thomas Pratt was seen on this highway 
with a dog and carrying a gun. He sent the 
dog into a covert next the highway. The dog 
drove out a pheasant which Pratt shot at. 
Pratt was charged with trespassing in pursuit 
of game on land in the possession and occupa- 
tion of Mr. Bowyer. He had never left the 
highway, and relied on his right as a member 
of the public to use the highway. The court 
held that he was not lawfully using the high- 
way to pass along it; that the highway was 
land in the possession and occupation of Mr, 
Bowyer ; and that Pratt was guilty of trespass 
on that land in pursuit of game. Several other 
examples of a similar reasoning were cited. 
These cases showed how completely the rights 
of the owner of the soil of the highway were 
recognised by the law, subject only to the full 
public rights of passage over the surface. 

On the other hand, the highway authority or 
any member of the public might remove any 
unlawful obstruction of the highway, or pro- 
ceed by indictment against the person re- 
sponsible for such obstruction. In view of 
these wide powers, many people probably 
asked themselves how the erection of tele- 
graph posts in the highway, the excavation of 
the surface, and the constant obstruction of 
the right of free passage can be justified in 
law. It might probably be safely said that no 
such acts would nowadays be attempted with- 
out the express sanction of Acts of Parliament, 
public or private. He had next to refer to 
those statutes which had vested the soil of 
certain highways in the local highway 
authority, and had therefore, to the extent of 
such vesting, deprived the former owner of his 
property in the soil. 

Within the metropolitan area the matter was 
governed by the Metropolis Management Acts, 
1855, which by Section 96 provided as follows : 
—“ All streets being highways, and the pave- 





ments, stones, and other materials thereof, and 
all other things provided for the purposes there- 
of by any surveyor of highways . . . Shall 
vest in and be under the management and con- 
trol of” the Local Highway Authority. As re- 
gards urban districts throughout the country 
the Public Health Act, 1875, Section 149, pro- 
vided that “All streets being or which at 
any time become, highways repairable by the 
inhabitants at large within any urban district, 
and the pavements, stones and other materials 
thereof, and all buildings, implements, and 
other things provided for the purposes thereof, 
shall vest in and be under the control of the 
Urban Authority.” As soon as a street was 
made up and taken over by the Highway 


Authority, the soil of such street was 
divested from the former owner and 
vested in the Highway Authority. In 


rural districts, the only statutory vesting of 
highways was in the case of main road, as to 
which the Local Government Act, 1888, Sec- 
tion 11, provided that main roads should be 
wholly repairable by the County Council, that 
an Urban District Council might claim to 
maintain a main road within their district, in 
which case the County Council shall contri- 
bute to the cost, and further that “A main 
road and the materials thereof and all drains 
belonging thereto shall, except where the 
Urban Authority retain the powers and duties 
of maintaining and repairing such road, vest 
in the County Council.” The result, therefore, 
was that in the metropolis and in all urban 
districts, the property in the soil of the high- 
ways was taken from the private owners and 
vested in the Local Highway Authority. In 
rural districts only the main roads were so 
vested, all other highways remaining vested 
as before in the private owners of the soil. 

It would be seen that these statutes made an 
important distinction between the status of 
Urban and Rural Highway Authorities in 
regard to the highway itself. He proposed 
now to shortly consider the nature of the 
statutory property so conferred. The property 
in the soil of the highway which was thus 
given was not by any means so complete as 
that of a private owner. It was limited in 
nature and extent. The rights of a private 
owner of land extended to an indefinite dis- 
tance above and below the surface of the soil. 
The rigints of property of the Highway 
Authority under these statutes extended only to 
such depth as was'necessary for the due main- 
tenance and repair of the road, and only to 
such height as was necessary to enable them 
to prevent any obstruction to the traffic. 
Outside these limits, both above and below, 
the property remained in the owner of 
the soil. In the case of the Corporation of 
Tunbridge Wells v. Baird, in 1896, the Cor- 
poration were desirous of excavating and 
constructing lavatories under the surface of the 
well-known highway called the Pantiles. The 
highway was vested in them as the Highway 
Authority. They proceeded with the work, 
and an action was brought to restrain them by 
the person who owned the soil of the highway 
subject to the statutory vesting in the Corpora- 
tion. The Corporation contended that, as the 
soil of the highway was vested in them, they 
were entitled as owners to excavate the 
lavatories. But the House of Lords held that 
their statutory property did not go so far, and 
that the excavation was a trespass on the rights 
of the plaintiff as an owner of the soil. 

Again, in the case of the Wandsworth Board 
of Works v. The United Telephone Company, 
the Telephone Company had erected a wire 
across a London street, but at such height as 
not to impede the traffic or to cause appreci- 
able danger to the public. The Board, as the 
Local Highway Authority, sought to enforce the 
removal of the wire. They contended that, as 
owners of the soil of the street, they had a 
right to object to anything being erected over 
their land at however great a height. A 
private owner could certainly so object. But 
it was held that their statutory property did not 
go so far, and that, as the wire did not impede 
traffic or endanger passengers, there was no 
infringement of the rights of the Highway 
Authority. Ifthe private owner of the soil of 
this highway had taken action, he could pro- 
bably have enforced the removal of the wire. 
These and other cases served to show that the 
ownership of the highway by the Highway 
Authority was very limited in extent as com- 
pared with the rights of an ordinary land- 
owner. Moreover, the rights of an ordinary 
owner were perpetual, but if a highway ceased 
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or diverted, the property in the soij im 
diately ceased to belong to the Highws : 
Authority, and revested fully in the orleans 
owner. » 
The cases cited assisted in defining th 

nature and extent of the ownership of the ool 
of the highway by the Highway Authority, ‘ty 
tendency of the decisions was to restrict eak 
ownership within very narrow limits and t 
trench as little as possible upon the tight pe 
the private owner of the soil. The Position 
created by these vesting sections is somewhat 
anomalous. There appeared ta be somethin 
in the nature of a dual ownership. The iinet 
owner of the soil remained the owner, He 
remains the sole owner outside the narrow 
limits to which the statutory property of the 
Local Authority was confined. Within the 
limits of the property of the Local Authority 
the ownership of the private owner seemed to 
be in abeyance. It was certainly not extin. 
guished, because, if the land ceased to be a 
highway, the rights of property of the private 
owner immediately came into full force, 
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STANDARDISING SIZE OF BRICKS, 


A CONFERENCE between representatives of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and representa- 
tives of brickmakers was held on Friday last 
week at the Building Trades Exhibition, 
Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, to discuss 
the question of standardising the size of bricks, 

Mr. Thomas Blashill, who presided, said 
that the meeting was the outcome of meetings 
of a Joint Committee of the Institute of Archi- 
tects and the Institution of Civil Engineers 
appointed to consider what appeared to bea 
very important matter, viz., uniformity in the 
size of bricks. Great difficulties arose in 
building works because of the difference of 
size in bricks which had to be used together 
in the same wall. The Joint Committee had 
drawn up certain regulations which they 
thought might be adopted, but before going 
further with them they desired to hear the 
view of brickmakers and others on the subject. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, the hon. secretary 
of the Science Committee of the Institute of 
Architects, then read the following statement of 
the standard suggested by the Joint Com- 
mittee :— 


“The standard suggested by the Joint Committee 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Institution of Civil Engineers is 2s follows :— 

1. The length of the brick should be double the 
width plus the thickness of one vertical joint. 

2. Brickwork should measure four courses of 
bricks and four joints to a foot. . 

Joints should be fin. thick and an extra jin, 
making in. for the bed joints to cover irregulari- 
ties in the bricks; this gives a standard length of 
gt in. centre to centre of joints. ‘ 
The bricks to be measured in the following 
manner :— : 
Eight stretchers laid square end and splay end in 
contact, frog upwards, in a straight line to measure 
72 in. : 
Eight headers laid side by side, frog upwards, in 
a straight line to measure 35 in. 

Eight bricks laid, the first brick frog downwards, 
and then alternately frog to frog and back to back, 
to measure 214 in. : i 
This is to apply to all classes of walling bricks, 
both machine and hand made, and facing bricks. 


Mr. Searles-Wood also read letters on the 
subject from Messrs. Thomas Lawrence & 
Sons, brick and tile manufacturers, of Brack- 
nell; Mr. E. Holwill, of London ; and Mr. 
Arthur Harston, of London. 

Messrs. Lawrence & Sons wrote on 
quite agreed with the idea, but they point 
out that with regard to red bricks there a 
bound to besome bricks from the bottom par 
of the kiln that would be shorter than 
from the upper part; in fact, to burn 
darkest red colour it was necessary, OF -“_ 
to burn these bricks stood on end, and eg 
quently the weight of the bricks shoe 
the heat of the fire below, made these © As 
times shrink nearly half an_inch in length. bee 
dark red was the most difficult colour jaws 
cure, they saw, as brickmakers, very ve that 
objection to it being specified in contracts 
bricks shall be of the standard size. _ 4 the 
Mr. Holwill wrote that he consider +e 
most simple rule to adopt would be t a 
size of bricks should be such that they - fout 
in the work run four to the yard and pec! ati 
to the foot, which would enable the 4 
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tamer, That, of course, included joints— 
yard siraily the width of a brick should be 
a the length less thickness of joint. The 
bal tion then became one of the thickness of 
ged different classes of bricks required 
ae arily different thickness of joint. Glazed 
eo om and some classes of facing bricks re- 
pr ai-in joint, and the sizes of these would 
pony ty 87 in. by 42 in. by 2Zin. For bricks 
or required 4-in, joint the sizes would be 
ee py 2 in., viz, 8? in. by 4} in. by 23 in. 
anally he had always worked on the above 

i and found it adjust itself to the present 
a rsirements giving less trouble than in cases 
8 other size bricks have been introduced. 
The question of the thickness of the joint had 
in his experience been the greater source of 
te ixston wrote that if a uniform size 
could be effected to be recognised as a 
gandard a very useful work would be done. 
The size he endeavoured = ipegr 3g = 

i Lin. wide, and 22 in. thick. e 
aad reject very good stock bricks 
because the length exceeded 9} in. without 
any proportionate increase of width ; but the 
maker took no interest in altering to proper 
size,as he could sell ray ng vetoes — 
n the other hand, he (Mr. Harston) had ha 
od pressed — _ 2 EM shag: 
ir on both sides, where 
ph placed pale bees by grea bea 

for joint, exceeded by 3 in. the len fe) 
Tchers, and the brickmaker appeared to 
be quite unaware of the fact. He had to con- 
vince the brickmaker by asking him to ex- 
periment by building a dry 9-in. wall without 
having recessed headers, which, of course, he 
failed in attempting. Some of the Staffordshire 
blue-brick makers were especial sinners. They 
made a thin brick for the purpose of bonding 
with London ‘stocks, but their bull-nose quoins 
were so short that they required a }-in. 
Te teas dey cigour Gang wore 
which made very u ; 
The sizes pedir by the _ ee 
were | in. more each wa an his figures, 
and leit too tight a iat te telat of" coe 
— i ae bi Lay Seal to eet tt 
ess than $ in. was always difficu 
flushed in; but he thought that a brick which 
was to be used only for facing might be ,;; in., or 
even }in., more than his figures, so as to geta 
neat joint, and because, being more square and 
truer in its surfaces, less allowance had to be 
made for inequalities. But he was not an 
advocate for a very thin joint even in facing ; 
given true bricks and good mortar, with sharp 
and perfectly clean sand, a ;°;-in. joint for beds 
was an excellent thickness—better than + in., 
both for appearance and strength. There was 
the difficulty of making London stocks and 
true-shaped facing bricks exactly of the same 
dimensions, He thought there might be a rule 
that the latter should be thicker in each dimen- 
sion by .; in. or 2 in.—preferably, so far as he 
was concerned, by the +’; in. : 

Mr. Joplin said that the difficulties from the 
brickmaker’s point of view were easily got 
over in one sense, but not in another. The 
difficulty of altering the moulds or dies was not 
insurmountable, but there would be a great 
difficulty in burning the bricks so as to keep 
them to the standard unless the greatest care 
was taken in the selection of the clay. There was 
no difficulty, so far as he could see, in making 
a standard size for bricks ; that was in the 
hands of those who specified, who could reject 
bricks Which deviated from standard. One 
wnctlty, however, was that in some districts 
Wo sizes of bricks were made—London 
Sizes and north-country sizes. Another difficulty 
eee be the apathy of a great number of 
pr makers, who would not care what the 
i Was so long as they could sell their 
the 8. The thickness was not so important as 
b €Zength and width, and he considered 83 in. 
He t in. to be a satisfactory standard size. 
proc ought a committee should be appointed, 
calaee of architects, engineers, surveyors, 
ing th ors, brickmakers, and others, represent- 
she - views of the conflicting interests, who 

mid. decide what the standard should be. 
= if the Various professions would specify 
The aig; the main difficulty would be got over. 
vite culty from the brickmaker’s point of 
a dg of shrinkage, for in the case of a 
mi y, for a g-in. brick—the shrinkage 

f be as much as 2 in, 
said = Richards (Northern Polytechnic) 
80 long o- tered very little what the length was 
the nbs 8 a just proportion was kept between 

er and stretcher, and that was the diffi- 








culty. The Joint Committee apparently agreed 
to accept one splayed end to a brick, but brick- 
layers found a difficulty in laying bricks with 
splayed ends, and could that difficulty be got 
over? Was it necessary to have a splayed 
end in a hand-made brick such as an ordinary 
stock brick? As to shrinkage, no one could 
tell the amount of contraction that would take 
place in burning, and he did not think it could 
be provided against ; and to geta perfect stand- 
ard would be a very difficult matter. He thought 
it could be said that bricks should be made of a 
certain thickness, but as to length, so long as 
one standard was aimed at, if they could main- 
tain the proportion between stretcher and 
header, a great deal of good would have been 
done. Ifa rule were made that bricks were to 
be a certain length, with no allowance for un- 
certain contraction, they would have to be 
sorted, and hence become more expensive. 

Mr. J. C. Hill, past President of the Institute 
of Clayworkers, said he could well understand 
that there was great difficulty with wire-cut 
brickmakers as to getting a standard size ; but 
the Fletton brickmakers had not the same 
difficulty, for they did not put that amount of 
moisture with their bricks that the slop-brick- 
makers did. The dry earth they used did not 
shrink, and they put their bricks straight from 
the machine into the kilns, and any shrinkage 
there might be could be fully gauged. It was 
true they had some difficulty in the wearing of 
the boxes, for all boxes naturally wore as they 
got a little old,and the die became smaller and 
the boxes a little larger. Of course, all the 
machines could not be put under repair at 
once, and the result was that the boxes differed 
slightly in size; but the variations were so 
slight as not to be worth consideration. He 
thought that architects and others might con- 
fine themselves to a standard size for bricks for 
all work, and leave it to the makers to produce 
what was required. If they did not produce 
the size they would lose orders—that was, if 
the architects would insist on having a brick 
that would bond. 

Mr. G. Wragge, Chairman of the Kent and 
Essex Brickmakers’ Association, said that as a 
somewhat large stock brickmaker, the term 
“slop” brickmaker was a little painful, and, on 
behalf of the stock brickmakers, he desired to 
say that the bricks they made were sand-faced 
stock, and were not slop-moulded at all. It 
was a question not of Fletton bricks or stock 
bricks, but whether brickmakers were to make 
a brick according to architects’ specification. 
The brickmakers were quite capable of making 
any size or any shaped brick that engineers 
or architects might require, if architects or 
engineers would pay the price for it; but the 
fact was that the engineer required the very 
best brick he could get, and he wanted to give 
the very lowest price for it. Generally 
speaking, the further south one went, the 
smaller were the bricks, and it would be a 
great advantage if architects, engineers, and 
brickmakers would come to some  under- 
standing with regard to size. There was no 
great objection to the sizes proposed by the 
Joint Committee, for practically the London 
stock bricks nearly came up to the proposed 
standard ; but if they were going to have eight 
stretchers to measure 72in., was that size of 
72in. to apply to the hard, well-burnt, stock 
brick, or was it to apply to a brick which was 
“ golden tinted in colour” ? for, to get a hard 
and strong brick, a great deal more firing was 
required than in the case of the soft brick, and 
the size would vary according to the amount 
of burning. The brick which approached 
nearest to what was wanted was the stock 
brick and the Suffolk, and the brick which least 
approached it was the Fletton. 

Mr. Bernard Dicksee, member of the Joint 
Committee, said that the Committee thought 
they ought to assume a size that was most in 
use at the present day, though they would have 
preferred 9 in. centre to centre of joint. They 
measured a large number of bricks and they 
found that nearly all of them were about 9g in. 
long, and it was felt undesirable to reduce the 
size, because they did not think that bricklayers 
would lay any more in the same time, and, if 
not, work would cost more. The Committee, 
therefore, selected 9} in. centre to centre as 
their standard. As to the difference in joints, 
according to the quality of the work, that had 
been taken into consideration in their method 
of measurement. For a rougher brick there 
was a thicker joint allowed because the most 
projecting portions would come in contact, and, 
therefore, to satisfy the measurement the bricks 
would really be slightly smailer. As to the 





point of the last speaker, that the size of the 
stock brick would vary according to the amount 
of burning, that was one of the points dealt 
with by the Committee. He (the speaker) 
thought that the difficulty was that in many 
cases bricks were supplied as “stocks” that 
did not properly come under that descrip- 
tion. He had had to condemn a large number 
of such bricks, which he called “shuffs.” The 
difficulty, he thought, might be got over by kiln 
burning, which would burn them more equally. 

Mr. S. G. Collier, of Reading said there 
were very few brickmakers present, and it 
would be impossible for those present to com- 
mit the others. The difficulty of one maker’s 
bricks varying in size he did not suppose could 
be got over entirely, for the harder the brick 
was burnt the smaller it would be. It would 
be impossible to introduce a standard at once, 
but if they could get the opinion of the brick- 
makers of the country as to whether there was 
sufficient advantage in doing so, and whether 
they would be willing to do so, a step forward 
would have been taken. It would be a great 
advantage if all bricks were of the same size. 
He thought a brick ought to be rather less in 
width than half the length. 

Mr. Goodenough, of Sittingbourne, said it 
would be impossible for all makers to enter 
into contracts for any considerable quantity of 
bricks of a stipulated size unless a price were 
paid that would enable them practically to 
throw away all those bricks which did not 
come up to the size required. They were face 
to face with the fact that it was practically im- 
possible to recommend a specified size when 
makers from all the surrounding districts were 
supplying the London market. 

The Chairman said perhaps the meeting 
might see fit to pass a resolution to the effect 
that it was desirable to get bricks as much of 
the same size as possible. They could hardiy 
differ as to that; if they then formed a com- 
mittee to decide what that size was to be, and 
if brickmakers were to do the best they could 
to supply the architect, engineer, and con- 
tractor with such sizes, that would help to get 
a standard size fixed. All manufacturers were 
standardising things now, and it was found a 
very useful thing to do. 

Mr. Bates, teacher of brickwork at the 
Northampton and Chelsea Polytechnics, said 
that Mr. Richards had mentioned the real 
difficulty from the practical bricklayer’s point 
of view. The bricklayer would produce good 
work if the width of bricks was made in pro- 
portion to the length. Brickwork was done 
cheaper in America than anywhere else, and 
was it not a fact that the brick there was 
smaller than the average brick in England ? 
He would recommend the Committee, should 
they alter the size of bricks here, not to make 
them larger if they wanted the cost of the work 
kept down. He did not advocate any absurd 
size, but he might say that it was fatiguing to 
lay bricks, and as a practical bricklayer he 
could do more work with the South of England 
brick than he could with the North of England 
brick. 

Mr. Hill said he would suggest that there 
should be a standard size for facing bricks and 
a slightly smaller size for inside bricks. That 
would give the bricklayer a chance of making 
a neat joint. They did not want to “hammer 
down ” the inside bricks. 

Mr. A, Saxon Snell said that was a retro- 
grade suggestion. In building in cement it 
did not much matter, but the difficulty was 
that in building with ordinary mortar they had 
different sizes of bricks and different thick- 
nesses of mortar, and that was unscientific. 
What they wanted was to get all the joints of 
the same thickness, and that should be done 
even with facing bricks. If they were going to 
have a gauge brick face they must have the 
wall built specially for it, and have it thick 
enough to carry the weight on the internal part 
of the wall. 

Another speaker said that bricks were some- 
times not made to specification, and if archi- 
tects were to specify a certain size and brick- 
makers were to do their best to meet the re- 
quirements, the bricks which deviated from the 
standard could be disposed of to builders who 
had no specifications to work to. 

Mr. Blizard said there was evidently great 
fear on the part of some brickmakers of being 
tied down to a specification of any kind, know- 
ing, as they did, the limits of their matefic1; 
for there would always be variation in the siz: 
of bricks manufactured, and the brickmaker 
would have great difficulty in a large job in 
meeting the requirements of an architect who 
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kept him closely to the specification. It would 
be a very good thing to have a standard fixed 
for the whole country, for the difference in 
shrinkage was a small point compared with the 
difference in the size of bricks North and 
South. 

Mr. Searles-Wood then moved that a com- 
mittee be formed to consider the desirability of 
making the size of bricks uniform all over the 
country. 

Mr. Smart, of Notts, said he could see no 
objection to forming a committee as proposed. 
As a maker of wire-cut bricks and sand-facing 
bricks he saw no difficulty in having almost 
any standard size architects and engineers 
would agree upon, though he would prefer to 
make a smaller rather than a larger brick. 

The motion, having been seconded, was put 
to the meeting and carried. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Searles-Wood 
would enter into communication with gentle- 
men interested in the matter. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded 
the proceedings. 





THE MODERNISING OF THE COVENT 
GARDEN OPERA HOUSE. 

THE alterations recently made at Covent 

Garden may be taken in three groups :— 
I, Structural alterations for the audience. 

II. Structural alterations for the manage- 
ment. 

III. Equipment of the stage. 





I, 

Regarding the alterations for the audience, 
these comprise the remodelling of the exit and 
entrance arrangements of the stage and the 
formation of a special stalls corridor, so that 
the stalls, with their corridors, now form an 
independent whole, having their own con- 
veniences, cloakrooms, &c., and do not, as 
formerly, have to encroach upon the accom- 
modation of the pit-tier boxes, or the entrances 
and exits of other parts of the house. 

Entering from the main vestibule, there are 
now two sets of swing doors into the stalls 
corridor. From this corridor there is a central 
entrance into the stalls, and one on either side 
(right and left), There are pass staircases 
from the other tiers to the stalls corridors, and 
a special extra exit to Floral-street. 

It is needless to say that the rearrangement 
of entrances and exits to the stalls is of con- 
siderable importance in case of panic or fire, 
quite irrespective of their general convenience. 

In connexion with the stalls alteration, the 
old-fashioned front and apron of the stage, 
which ased to protrude into the auditorium, 
has been abolished, and the orchestra set closer 
to the curtain line. This will considerably 
affect the lighting arrangements of the stage 
and bring the “ picture”’ more in accordance 
with modern ideas. It also leads to the 
arrangement of extra rowsof stalls. Two new 
boxes have also been formed in place of the 
old entrances to the stalls from the pit-box tier. 

A number of minor improvements have also 
been made in different parts of the house, 
although perhaps these do not call for any 
special comment. 

The carriage approach from Bow-street has 
been improved by the formation of extra doors, 
so that two lines of cabs and carriages can now 
““\pick up” and “ set down.” 

The arrangements for the electrical illumi- 
nation of the stage had naturally to be 
remodelled tand elaborated to meet the altered 
circumstances, the whole of the plant installed 
some two years back, of course, being re-used, 
Similarly, the steam appliances, telephone, 
speaking-tube, and other mirx,or technical in- 
stallations to be found on a modern stage were 
remodelled. The system of gas lighting was 
entirely abolished, and similarly the system of 
limelight for special effects. 

II. 

The structural alterations for the manage- 
ment, at the back of the house, comprise a 
number of important items: an entire re- 
modelling of the storage and wardrobe 
arrangements, as well as the equipment of new 
workshops, 

In the first place, the large property shop, 
which used to be over the auditorium, has 
been accommodated on a large additional 
floor, erected over the whole of the back wing 
of the building. This back wing has been 
remodelled, and now contains fine suites of 
rehearsal-rooms, both for solo artistes, for the 
chorus, and for the ballet, distributed on three 
floors, well lighted and aired, arid equipped 


with all modern sanitary arrangements, an 
independent staircase, and an independent 
exit. The entire wardrobe, dressmaking, and 
tailoring department has been housed on the 
south side of the stage, in suites of rooms com- 
prising three upper floors, having two inde- 
pendent staircases and inter-communication by 
means of a hydraulic lift. 

On the north side of the house a suite of one 
of the upper floors has been retained as an 
armoury, a second has been remodelled for 
storage purposes, whilst a third now comprises 
a fine set of offices for the stage department. 
Here, again, an independent staircase connects 
the various floors, and inter-communication is 
also obtained by means of a new hydraulic 
lift. Below the stage level on either side of 
the house the various suites of rooms have been 
remodelled and modernised as far as possible ; 
one suite next to the stage entrance, for in- 
stance, comprising the offices of the firemen, 
stage mechanist, and electrician, all in close 
proximity to one another, and in close touch 
with the stage manager’s offices by the 
independent staircase just mentioned, and with 
the stage by a pass stairs on the other. Even 
the stage door has been remodelled, inas- 
much as the doorkeeper’s office now has a 
small waiting-room, and an entirely separate 
entrance, with timekeeper’s office, has been 
formed for the working staff, by which means 
the crowding of the stage-door will be reduced. 
The back portion of the stage has been sepa- 
rated off from stage level downwards, with the 
view of forming a large scenery store built on 
fire-resisting lines, and equipped with all the 
necessary racks for holding the “cloths ” used 
in the usual répertoite. Similarly, in the back 
wing, an old store, formerly known as the 
“infirmary,” has been enlarged and _ re- 
modelled with the view of forming a “ wing” 
store. In spite of these two modernised 
storage arrangements, the accommodation for 
scenery at Covent Garden is still necessarily of 
a very limited character compared with that of 
Continental houses, and must remain a source 
of constant anxiety and trouble to a manage- 
ment who produce an average répertoire of 
twenty-five operas in the short space of ten 
weeks, 


Ill, 


We now come to the great alteration of the 
stage, an enormous undertaking at all times, 
but rendered particularly difficult owing to the 
short period available, the existence of a ball 
season during the major part of the winter, 
and the presence of an enormous stock of 
scenery, &c., which it would have been impos- 
sible to have moved out of the house except at 
a very great cost. 

The alteration of the stage comprised entire 
gutting from top to bottom, so that nothing of 
the old stage from “ gridiron” to cellar remains, 
with the small exception of a couple of wood 
fly galleries. Further, the alteration comprised 
the entire unroofing of the stage, raising the 
structure by 20 ft., and reroofing on modern 
lines. Further, it involved a considerable 
amount of excavation work, with a view of 
forming deep pits to take certain parts of the 
mechanism. An entirely new “ gridiron” had 
to be constructed right across the stage ; 
two “gridiron” galleries had to be con- 
structed on either side, and a number of 
light connecting ways running across the 
stage. An entirely new stage, including all 
constructional parts, had to be_ provided, 
together with a mezzanine floor. The open- 
ing of the stage towards the auditortium had to 
be equipped with an enormous fire-resisting 
curtain (the largest in London), and a strong 
party-wall built from stage level downwards 
into the cellar. In connexion with this con- 
structional work, the whole of the “ gridiron” 
galleries, stage, and mezzanine had to be re- 
floored, and the entire cellar or superficial area 
of the stage concreted over. The scene docks 
on either side of the stage had to be remodelled, 
one of them, for instance, being equipped with 
a large scene door with revolving shutters, 
measuring 28 ft. in height, another being pro- 
vided with several floors to take planned 
scenery, such as rocks, groups, &c. The exit 
and entrance arrangements of the stage also 
had to be remodelled in such a way as to allow 
of greater convenience, and fo the greater 
safety of the employés in case of accident. 

In connexion with the constructional altera- 
tion of the stage, an entirely new stage equip- 
ment had to be provided on modern lines, 
everything above stage being now worked on 





the Brandt patent counterweight system, and 





———— 
everything below stage on the § 
electrical bridge system. Achs patent 

Without entering into detail, t 
now be ea Ses as comprisin 
six horizontal sections runnin : 
the curtain line from front So bee = 
section being 8 ft. wide, and the whole bein 
followed by a large back stage or rear jr 
The first section contains nothing byt . 
plain “carpet cut” and openings to take 
the old-fashioned “grave” trap “star” 
trap, or other similar contrivances. The 
second and third sections comprise large 
bridges, which can be raised 6 ft. above the 
stage, or lowered 8 ft. below the stage, cop. 
structed in two levels, on the lower level of 
which appliances can be installed for the 
purposes of raising minor platforms above 
stage level, or sinking traps and the like. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth sections comprise large 
bridges running right across the stage front 
which can be raised 9 ft. above the stage, of 
lowered 8 ft. below. The back stage has no 
openings or mechanism, beyond certain trap. 
doors to a scenery store and the necessq 
electrical mechanism for raising and lowering 
scenery for storage purposes. 

Between the various sections of the stage 
long longitudinal flaps, 2 ft. wide, have been 
formed, and these can be easily opened to 
allow scenery to be passed through below for 
transformation scenes and the like. Each 
section is equipped with what is termed a pair 
of chariots, to hold “wing” lights placed on 
so-called wing-ladders. All the electrical 
bridges are worked from mezzanine level 
and from ordinary switch boards, and can be 
raised and lowered at various speeds, and take 
loads up to two tons. They can be moved 
without vibration or noise, at a cost of about 
3d. for power on a full rise when loaded. 

Above the stage level, each section has its 
series of lines to take cloths, borders, &c. 
Each section has a batten, from which the 
electric battens are suspended; and each 
section has a large wooden lattice girder from 
which heavy pieces of scenery can be 
suspended. There are, on the average, about 
ten lines for ordinary battens, a girder batten, 
and a light batten to each section; besides 
these lines there are the equipments of flying 
apparatus and the like, whilst in front there 
are, of course, the necessary lines for tableaux 
curtains, act-drops, and draperies. Everything 
that is suspended from above can be workedat 
stage level, or at either of the gailery levels, 
every scene being counterweighted to a nicely, 
and une man can easily handle any scene. No 
mechanical contrivance is required, and in 
practice quite a number of scenes can be 
rapidly changed in a minimum of time. 

Throughout the structure and mechanism 
steel has been used, iron pulleys, and wire 
cable; and the inflammable materials have 
been absolutely reduced to the flooring of the 
gridiron and galleries and the hard wood 
flooring of the stage and mezzanine. In other 
words, an absolute minimum of inflammable 
material replaces what was almost a maximum, 
and, seeing that the electric light has been 
installed, the risk of an outbreak of fire or ifs 
spread has been materially reduced. 

The work was carried out under the direction 
of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, architect to the Theatre 
Syndicate, Mr. Thomas Kissack acting as clerk 
of works. The general contractors were Messrs. 
Colis & Son. The ironwork contractors for 
everything above stage level were Messrs. Lind- 
say Neal & Co., Limited, whilst the entire com- 
plicated structural and mechanical _isonwort 
below stage level, including the stage bel 
and lifts, was by Messrs. Drew-Bear, _ 
Co. The electrical power plant for the “un er 
machinery ” was provided by the Thames = 
works Shipbuilding Company, Limited, of B “4 
wall ; whilst the whole of the elaborate coun “a 
weight mechanism above stage level = oo 
vided by the Berlin stage mechanist an ad 4 
tractor, Mr. F. Brandt, who personally —_ 
to the installation of his appliances in — a 
The fire-resisting curtain was by ere 
Merryweather & Sons, Limited, and the i 
tions in the auditorium by the Army agprsor2 
Auxiliary Supply, Limited (manager in ¢ 8 
Mr. Player). : ' 
The building operation is the second Sr 
tural improvement to the Opera House ring, 
taken since its ownership, dating <= 4 
1899 ; and this second building operat of 
involved the further a | 4 Ho 
approximately 25,000/., or, Dy : 
oti, the " colt of the total erection and 


he stage ma 
& 4 series of 





equipment of a provincial playhouse. 
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THE ART UNION OF LONDON. 


al general meeting of members of 
_ Taion er London was held on Thurs- 
day last week in the lecture hall of the Society 
of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, to receive the 
eport of the Council and for the distribution 
of prizes of works of art for the year I900- 


We print the following extracts from the 
report of the Council :— 


“The year just closed has been one of average 
success, and after setting aside the sum of 1,318. 
for engravings, &c., the Council have been able to 
devote 544/. to prizes, making, with the consolation 
rizes -awarded during the year to unsuccessful 
members of ten consecutive years’ standing, a total 
of 201 prizes. Among the works of art specially 
glected by the Council for prizes are :—original 
oil painting, ‘The Meadow Pool’ (48 in. by 30 in.), 
by J. Clayton Adams; two bronze copies of the 
Chantrey bust of Queen Victoria; six terra-cotta 
copies of ‘The Jester’ statuette, by Mr. George 
Tinworth ; six electro-bronze copies of the statuette 
‘Hebe,’ by Miss Ruth Canton ; six framed sets of 
electro-silver album mounts, by the late Miss Simp- 
gon; six dragon jugs in Copeland ware; twelve 
blue repoussce Doulton ewers ; fifty bound sets of 
‘Scenes from English History,’ after designs for 
Westminster Palace. 

As the presentation picture for the forthcoming 
year the Council have commissioned Mr. W. Wyllie, 
RA, to etch a plate representing the naval 
pageant in the funeral ceremonies of her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 

The Council are glad to be able to state that 
the number and value of the oil and water- 
colour drawings selected by subscribers during 
the past twelve months from the permanent 
exhibition in the Society’s gallery has been more 
than double that of any preceding year, The 
increasing demand for fine specimens of steel 
engraving, now a practically extinct art, gives a 
new importance to the Society’s collection of steel 
plates—probably one of the best and most extensive 
inthe world. There are no more perfect examples 
of the art of Lumb, Stocks, Sharpe, Willmore, 
Goodall, and other leading engravers of their time 
—and it was the golden age of English line- 
engraving—than those by which they are repre- 
sented in the Art Union gallery ; and since, from 
the durability that can be given to a copper plate 
by steel facing, it is in the highest degree impro- 
bable that the costly and laborious process of 
engraving upon steel will ever come into general 
employment again, the existing fine examples 
of the art must become more and more 
valuable as time goes on, ... As a result 
of the deliberations of the advisory Council 
for Art appointed to reorganise the system 
of education at the Royal College of Art, many 
important changes have been made. In the new 
scheme the number of students is limited to 350, 
of whom 150 may be paying students. The Col- 
lege is divided into an upper and a lower school, 
each of these again divided into four sections : 
(1) Ornament and Design, (2) Drawing and Paint- 
ing, (3) Modelling, (4) Architecture. An interesting 
decision may also be noted—that in future the 
diplomas of the College will not be awarded solely 
on the results of examinations ; but that the Council 
of Advice and the professional staff will take into 
account the special aptitude of a student, not 
merely for the practice of art, but for teaching its 
ire and methods to others. Mr. Augustus 
oe — the headmastership of the College, 
Modan anteri the Professorship of Sculpture and 
Pe ing; Mr. Beresford Pite is appointed Pro- 
fa for Architecture, Mr. Gerald Moira for 
Piece ew Ra W. R. Lethaby for Design. The 
staan ittee of eminent artists which acts as 
pts il of Advice to the Royal College is en- 
of : — the function of advising in the matter 

Purchases for the Victoria and Albert Museum.” 


The report also stated th i 
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= we as President. iieaianinns 
n the drawing for prizes, the princi ii 
‘ P ; pal prize, 
ae ay Pool,” by J. Clayton Adams, 
on by Sir Thos. Lucas, Bart., of London. 
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3 ee TRADE, STAFFORD.—The building trade 
well ad tained, the operatives generally are 
vary buy “~. but the principal builders are not 
the Gens ne County Council are enlarging both 
so uit ouncil buildings and the technical 
> Map _ The local Corporation, at their 
tnt or mee ing on the 25th ult., sanctioned a con- 
ma & irty-one‘new cottages for 6,05ol, In the 
that a pottages referred to we are informed 
National a local builders belonging to the 
ts the Cor oe Association tendered, owing 
quantities poration declining to supply them with 

M > 
sctount hyn aet DE KEYsER’s HOTEL.—In our 
is hotel week of the work just carried out at 
y Messrs stated that the electric fittings were 
", ennett. It should have been Messrs. 


W. Ag i 
sesst enson & Co., Limited, of New Bond- 
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HOW IS THE FUTURE WORKMAN TO 
BE TRAINED ?* 


THE best method of training young work- 
men has become a burning question, especially 
in the building trades, for it is generally ad- 
mitted, by those qualified to form an opinion on 
the subject, that the skill in handicrafts dis- 
played by the workmen of the present time 
compares very unfavourably with that of the 
workmen of a quarter of a century since; 
various attempts to arrest the deterioration 
have been made, but apparently without much 
success. It occurred to me that the Institute of 
Certified Carpenters numbers in its ranks many 
men peculiarly qualified, in virtue of their 
position and experience, to give opinions of 
value upon this question, and it is with a view 
of eliciting those opinions that I venture to lay 
before you the outlines of a scheme that may 
possibly furnish the solution to the problem pro- 
pounded in the title of this paper. Before dealing 
with the proposition it will be as well to briefly 
summarise the conditions governing the train- 
ing of young workmen formerly and to com- 
pare them with present conditions, and although 
these remarks are confined more particularly 
to carpentry and joinery, the broad facts are 
equally true in regard to other trades. The 
custom that used to obtain in old-fashioned 
workshops for training a boy entering these 
trades was to place him practically under the 
control or in charge of a good workman, 
usually the oldest or ablest hand in the shop, 
whose “bench-mate” he became. From this 
man the embryo carpenter and joiner learned 
the rudiments of the craft, partly by instruc- 
tion, but chiefly by observation and imitation 
of his preceptor’s methods, and if fortunate in 
ingratiating himself, he would be initiated into 
the personal “ wrinkles ” or trade secrets that 
were the especial possession of the old-time, 
experienced handicraftsman. But with the 
alteration in the methods of production intro- 
duced by machinery all this was changed ; 
gradually the skilful handworker—the man 
who could take a rough drawing and translate 
it unaided into a highly-finished piece of work, 
or who could be entrusted to carry out suc- 
cessfully anything that might come to hand in 
the way of joinery—has disappeared, and the 
joiner of to-day is to all intents and purposes 
simply an accessory to a machine; and in 
most cases he is necessarily subordinate to the 
latter, not even being practically acquainted 
with its manipulation, which is entrusted toa 
special operative. 

The machines produce parts of a whole 
with enormous rapidity and wonderful pre- 
cision (subject, of course, to the ability of their 
operators), but as no single machine will com- 
plete any: entire fitting, the chief duty of the 
modern joiner is to fill in the interstices, if I 
may so term them, between the several pro- 
ductions, and to adjustand fit up the various 
parts so prepared. All the expertness and 
knowledge which his prototype gained in the 
actual preparation of the several portions is 
denied the worker under the present system, 
which has thus developed a type of narrow 
specialists having an extremely limited range 
of usefulness ; and, consequent on the want of 
general knowledge of construction inevitably 
displayed by workmen so restricted, further 
specialising has become necessary, and in 
this direction the latest product of the system 
is the “ setter-out,’ a workman who confines 
himself to the drawing or marking out of the 
sizes of the several pieces preparatory to 
machine operations, and thus even the insight 
into the methods of construction which this 
work entails, with its educating influence on 
the mind, is withdrawn from the workman ; 
and the result of such irresponsible deadening, 
monotonous, unthinking toil is to be seen in that 
apathy, want of intelligence, ;and carelessness 
with which the modern workman is charged. 
It is obvious that in the continuance of such a 
system matters will go from bad to worse, 
from the point of view of good handicraft. 
As the leaven of the old-time workmen gets ex- 
hausted, so the whole mass will settle down to 
deeper ignorance of their craft ; and to place 
boys into such workshops and under such 
influences, and to expect them to acquire a 
comprehensive knowledge of the trade, is 
absurd ; and the question arises, How is such 
knowledge, then, to be imparted? It would 





* A paper read on the 13th ult. at the monthly meeting 
of the British Institute of Certified Carpenters at Carpen- 
ters’ Hall, by Mr. G. Ellis, Instructor at the Trades’ 
Training School. The President, Professor T. Roger 
Smith, occupied the chajr, 
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be worse than useless to suggest even a cur- 
tailment of the use of machinery, the tendency 
of the age being to substitute the latter for 
hand labour wherever possible ; so if we can- 
not remove the initial cause of the mischief,we 
must counteract its ill effeets by an antidote 
suitable to the conditions. It may be deduced 
from the above premises that to obtain a 
craftsman at once skilful, intelligent, and 
resourceful, the youth must be educated in, or 
made practically acquainted with, the whole 
of the craft which he is learning ; not neces- 
sarily to be equally expert in all its branches, 
but to have sufficient general experience to 
enable him to successfully negotiate any 
unfamiliar work that may come to his hand. 
In workshops where machinery is em- 
ployed, the acquirement of such knowledge 
is, as I have pointed out, practically 
impossible. There is no opportunity for 
instructing lads, unless a man is told off 
specially for the purpose, a method too expen- 
sive to be feasible, as in large establishments 
every man has his allotted work to perform, 
which is so interwoven or dependent upon that 
of others, that if it be neglected or delayed the 
whole establishment is more or less thrown 
out of gear. And most employers of labour, 
having realised the futility of attempting to 
teach trades in the workshop under present 
conditions, have abandoned the system of 
taking apprentices, with the consequence that 
whilst they are crying aloud for skilled work- 
men, boys are seeking in vain how to enter and 
learn the trade. 

Attempts to remedy this state of affairs have 
been made by several public bodies, some 
dealing with boys before they enter a trade, 
and others after they have gained admission. 
The former necessarily confine themselves to 
the inculcation of the broad principles of pre- 
cision and method underlying all trades, and 
also a little elementary instruction in the use 
of tools,“&c.—excellent in themselves, but not 
sufficient to make a boy of immediate service 
in any trade, which is now the only key to 
entrance of the workshops of reputable firms. 
Of the latter, the most noteworthy are the 
Trades Training Schools of the Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters. These are probably 
the nearest approach to a solution of the 
problem that has yet been attempted, and, 
but for a difficulty incidental to the system, 
would 'doubtless provide a sufficient remedy. 
I cannot for obvious reasons say all that I 
should desire to in praise of these schools, and 
in drawing attention to the one serious obstacle 
in the way of their complete success, I do not 
intend to reflect in any way upon their value 
as a means lof improving the knowledge and 
skill of those already engaged in the trades by 
supplementing their workshop experiences, 
but rather to indicate the direction in which 
they could be made even more useful. 
To render these remarks clear, I will briefly 
outline the routine work of my own class, the 
result of several years’ experience, and which 
is tairly typical of the methods pursued in the 
other trade classes. The workshop is fitted 
similarly to that of a first-class builder’s, with 
practically every necessary tool used in the 
trade, and drawing apparati are provided in 
addition ; the work done is nearly all made 
full size, and under much the same conditions 
that obtain in a good-class hand shop. Lec- 
tures are given weekly, explaining the prin- 
ciples underlying the practice of the trade and 
their application in various familiar subjects. 
One night a week the student is instructed in, 
and practises workshop drawing ; and once a 
week he is engaged in practical benchwork ; 
the method generally pursued with respect to 
the younger lads being to instruct them 
first in the correct formation of constructive 
joints and various parts of framing, &c., 
more particularly thosethings that are now gene- 
rally executed by machinery ; and when these 
have been accomplished successfully, to 
entrust them with a complete piece of work, 
which includes the components they have 
already mastered in detail. This is made 
either full-size or to large scale, and the youth 
going steadily through this course gains in 
manipulative experience and _ constructive 
knowledge. The above routine does not apply 
to the men’s classes, which are treated some- 
what differently, but as these are beside the 
subject we aie ncw considering, I will not 
trouble you with their details. The course I 
have described, you will probably agree pro 
vides a very complete preliminary traiung 
when it can be carried out in its entirety, but 





unfortunately it seldom can, The weak point 
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in this method is the continual interruption in 
the attendance, brought about by circumstances 
which are mainly, I am convinced (by the 
numbers of apologies received), beyond the 
student’s control. The weekly interval arising 
between the cessation and resumption of work 
is a quite sufficient tax on the lad’s memory, 
about instructions he has received, and when 
this interval is prolonged to from three to five 
weeks, as not infrequently it is, it is obvious 
that all such instruction must be repeated, to 
the occasion of much waste of time and 
interruption to the work of others. Added to 
this, another drawback to classes held in the 
evening is that they necessarily lengthen the 
day’s work, already sufficiently long in most 
cases. The alternative I propose is, the 
establishment of an apprentice school (or series 
of schools) in industrial centres in connexion 
with the firms or workshops in the neighbour- 
hood for the training of boys in the various 
trades, on lines similar to the Carpenters’ 
Company’s School but carried on during 
ordinary working hours. A boy desirous of 
entering any trade would be apprenticed as 
it were to the school instead of as formerly 
to an individual master for a_ stated 
period ; he would become party to an agree- 
ment which would bind him to attend 
regularly daily from, say, 9a.m. to 5 p.m., with 
the usual interval for meals, throughout the 
first year of his term, during which he would 
obtain continuous practical instruction of the 
best kind from properly qualified workmen, 
and also acquire methodical habits, and be 
subjected to a wholesome restraint, that can 
seldom be exercised in the ordinary workshop, 
but which would be of incalculable benefit to 
him in the future. From the school, as oppor- 
tunity offered, he would be drafted into the 
workshop of one of the firms connected with 
the scheme, well-grounded in the rudiments of 
the trade, and familiar with the use of tools, 
and where his services could be at once 
utilised, to the advantage of his employer. 
During the second year of the term he should 
ittend the school for further improvement, either 
three consecutive mornings, or three afiernoons, 
per week, as might be the more convenient to 
his employer ; the latter, having now becomea 
party to the agreement, being compelled by 
its terms to provide the necessary facilities for 
his attendance, the remainder of the lad’s time 
being spent in the employer’s. service under 
the usual conditions governing the trade. For 
the third and fourth years the apprentice 
should attend one afternoon per week, in 
which he would practice more advanced work, 
and finish off his education as an operative. 
Further theoretical and practical instruction 
should be open to him to enable him to qualify 
for advanced positions, but not be compulsory. 
This could well be supplied in the voluntary 
evening schools such as those of the Car- 
penters’ Company. The course of training 
thus indicated, combining the theoretical and 
expert instruction of the school with the every- 
day experience of a competitive workshop, 
would, | am confident, produce artisans equal, 
if not superior, in skill and adaptability to 
those of former generations in less time, and 
therefore more economically, than the old 
method of personal apprenticeships. 

The organisation, provision of funds, and 
limitation of numbers in such schools are 
points upon which there will probably be 
diverse opinions, and in offering the following 
suggestions, I rather indicate a possible ar- 
rangement than attempt to formulate a definite 
policy. 

Expenses.—These could be largely met by : 
1. Contributions on the part of parents, in the 
shape of premiums which might, for the 
benefit of smaller ones, be made payable by 
instalments ; and 2. By contributions from the 
firms assisting in the scheme. These might 
take the form of a money grant, equal to the 
expense of training a boy in their own works, 
or in kind, as tools, materials, &c.; also by 
the purchase, at an agreed price, of such of the 
work made in the school-shop as would prove 
serviceable to them, what may be termed 
stock sizes and articles being made to that end. 
Of course especial care would have to be taken 
by the management that this method of raising 
income did not lead to any abuse of the 
system. Further, other employers, not parties 
to the scheme, but who might be desirous of 
obtaining qualified apprentices, could be asked 
to pay a specified sum bearing some relation 
to the commercial value of the apprentice 
chosen. In addition to these sources of income 
Srants might be obtained from the funds pro- 


vided by taxation for the furtherance of 
technical education, as the proper training of 
workmen is undoubtedly a national question. 

Management.—This probably offers the most 
difficulty, but the scheme as outlined above 
will, at least in its initial stages, have to be 
carried out voluntarily, and those taking the 
lead in the preliminary formation will arrange 
this to meet their requirements ; afterwards 
experience will indicate the} best method to 
pursue. 

To obtain the confidence of both employers 
and workmen the directorate should include 
representatives of each body, also representa- 
tives from any public body willing to give its 
adhesion to the scheme. Architects should be 
represented, as they perhaps more than any 
others are interested in the production of 
capable workmen. ’ 

In conclusion I ask for your impartial criti- 
cism of the scheme outlined, which has 
purposely been kept free from detail, for, such 
a variety of interests being involved, the latter 
is essentially a matter for collective council. I 
have anticipated, however, two possible objec- 
tions that may be raised, and with the view of 
facilitating discussion, will state and reply to 
these before finishing. 

It may be asked—Is it necessary to train 
youths to handwork if machinery is to sup- 
plant the same in the near future ? 

I would reply yes, unhesitatingly, for three 
reasons. st. The further introduction of 
machinery will be retarded by a supply of 
skilled handworkers, as, especially in the 
joinery trade, it is chiefly the dearth of the 
latter that makes it profitable to employ 
machinery, and it is opposed to the best inter- 
ests of the trade, and also to the nation, that 
there should be persistent deterioration in 
skilled handicrafts. 2nd. In addition to the 
large establishments which increasingly use 
machinery, there are great numbers of smaller 
firms throughout the country who are often 
better supporters of good workmanship than 
their bigger competitors, and these depend 
largely upon handworkers, and will, if the 
supply continues to decrease, be absorbed the 
sooner, to the detriment ofthe trade. 3rd. The 
more extensive a man’s capacity, the more 
readily will he find employment when one or 
other branch is over supplied, and thus pre- 
vent a general reduction in wages, which tend 
to fall automatically when there is any con- 
siderable excess of supply over demand in the 
labour market. 


How is the overstocking of a favoured trade 

to be prevented ? 

The law of supply and demand would 
govern these institutions just as it does the 
present workshops ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the directors would be in a better position to 
gauge the demand than are the parents under 
present conditions. Further, the institution 
could be the means of finding out the capa- 
cities of boys for certain crafts, and, by drafting 
them into those for which they were best 
suited, prevent the manufacture of “ bunglers.” 
This might be managed by providing for a 
short probationary course on entry, during 
which each boy should pass through the hands 
of various instructors, who would report upon 
his ability, and from these reports the manage- 
ment would deduce which trade he showed 
most aptitude for, and, provided there was an 
opening, he would be advised to follow up this 
particular trade, or, if conditions were not 
favourable, then the next one for which he 
seemed most fitted. 


How and where would you organise your 
schools ? 

Probably it would be best to make a trial 
with one first, and if the venture were success- 
ful, others would be established where there 
was a demand. 

The Carpenters’ Company’s Schools occupy 
a very central position in London, easy of 
access from all parts, and already possess the 
nucleus of an equipment and organisation such 
as is required. 

I have, of course, no authority to state that 
the company would assist, but I feel sure, from 
the great interest that they have displayed in 
everything concerning the welfare of the trade, 
that if they were convinced that the scheme 
had the approbation of the building trade, 
they would not place any obstacles in the 
way of those wishing to give it a trial. Possibly 
they might be induced to take the initiative if 
they received guarantees of assistance from 
master builders ; that they would from parents 
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goes without saying, 


—$— 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


THE London County Council re-assembleq 
on Tuesday after the Easter recess, at the 
County Hall, Spring - gardens, Mr, A. M 
Torrance, Chairman, presiding. j 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council 3,515/. for brick 
sewer works; Shoreditch Borough Council 
13,7401. for purchase of land, paving works 
and erection of loose box at the wharf ; Batter. 
sea Borough Council 10,600/. for electric-light 
installation and 3,230/. for provision of disinfect. 
ing station ; School Board for London 37,069) 
for schools ; St. Pancras Borough Council 839), 
for lighting of public buildings by electricity . 
and the Metropolitan Asylums Board 1,440/, for 
the purchase of land. ’ 

A City Street Improvement.—The Improve. 
ments Committee brought up a recommenda. 
tion in favour of the Council contributing 
16,800/., one-half the net cost of the widening 
to 50 ft. of Blomfield-street, City, between 
East-street and Eldon-street, proposed to be 
undertaken by the City Corporation. 

An amendment moved by Mr. Austin and 
seconded by Mr. Hubbard, to postpone the 
consideration of the subject was rejected bya 
large majority. 

Dr. Cooper then moved that the recommen. 
dation be referred back, and contended that 
the City ought not to come to the Council for 
contributions towards City improvements until 
they brought up their assessments to a proper 
level. 

Mr. Radford seconded the amendment, and 
said it was a great evil that the City should 
escape its proper obligations. 

Mr. Davies, chairman of the committee, said 
they were unanimous in their recommendation, 
which would secure the completion of an 
improvement two portions of which had 
already been carried out. 

The amendment was rejected, and the 
recommendation was adopted. 

Purchase of a Motor-car.—The Fire Brigade 
Committee recommended the purchase, ata 
cost of 286/., from the Locomobile Company 
of America of a motor-car for use by the Fire 
Brigade. 

Mr. Beachcroft objected to going to America 
to purchase the car when any number could 
be obtained at home. 

Mr. Gilbert said the Chief Officer had re- 
commended that particular type of car. 

The recommendation was adepied. _ 

Theatres, &c.—The Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee recommended as follows, the re- 
commendations being agreed to on certain 
conditions :— 

“ That Mr. Matcham be informed that, provided the 
works shown on the eight plans submitted by him 
in regard to a building to be knownas the Hackney 
Empire, and to be erected with frontages to Mare- 
street, the Grove and Grove-passage, Hackney, are 
commenced within six months, the Council will be 
prepared to grant a certificate under Section i. 
41 and 42 Vict., cap. 32, to the owner of suc 
building. i 

That Mr. Collard be informed that the Counc 
has no objection, so far as its regulations under 
Section 12 of 41 and 42 Vict., cap. 32, are — 
to the arrangements shown on the plan —_ 
by him in regard to the new offices at Londo 
Exhibitions. es 

That Mr. Venner be informed that the Council has 
no objection, so far as its regulations under on 
12 of 41 and 42 Vict., cap. 32, are concerned, to - e 
arrangements shown on the plan submitted 7 o 
in regard to the military tournament at the Roya 

icultural Hall. 

Ara Me. Carée be informed that, provided the 
works shown on the five plans submitted by him . 
regard to a building to be known as the St. os : 
Parish Hall, and to be erected at St. Jamess, hig 
Clapton, are commenced within six months, = 
Council will be prepared to grant a certificate ned 
Section 12 of 41 and 42 Vict., cap. 32, to the 0 

of such building.” 


Greenwich Tunnel—Progress of the mist 96d 
The Bridges Committee reported as follows : 


“We desire to call the attention of the —_ 
to the progress that has been made in “ econ 
tion of the Greenwich tunnel. The “ depth 
shaft of the tunnel was sunk to the requir a 
on March 1g last, but little permanent es The 
done during the remainder of the agen 
invert of the shaft is now being filled wi ae 
under compressed air at about 25 Ibs. — a it 
the end of March the face of the tunne! W whe 8 
from the centre of the Poplar shaft, or Gane 
two-thirds of the entire distance to “ nw 
shaft, and during the month a length work bas 
completed. Since February 22 last ee pons 
advanced 10 ft. every working day, wiic 
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t li 
chievement in sub-aqueous tunnelling. 
precede passed through has been chiefly clay 
dclose sand. The air pressure has varied from 
Ibs. to 25 lbs., and the weekly analyses of the air 
‘othe tunnel show a very satisfactory purity of the 
osphere. The estimated value of the permanent 
pin onde up to the end of last month is 
6s,620l, or about 60 per cent. of the contract 
9 


amount.” = sal 
Greemvich Tunnel, Electric Lighting.—The 
same Committee recommended and it was 
agreed that the offer of the Council of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Poplar to supply 
electricity to the Greenwich tunnel at 18d. 
per unit upon an estimated minimum quantity 
of 100,000 units per annum be accepted. 

Having transacted other business, the 


Council adjourned. 
ee 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 18094 
LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


Ar the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday the following applications 
were considered. Those applications to which 
consent has been given are granted on certain 
conditions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Peckham.—A four-story block of residential flats, 
with shops on the ground floor, and a scene-dock at 
the rear, on the north side of High-street, Peckham, 
at the corner of Stafford-street (Mr. A. Stuart for 
Mr. H. T. Holdron).—Consent. 

Norwood.—A public hall and houses with shops 
on the west side of Norwood-road, Norwood, to abut 
also upon, Ulleswater-street, York-road, and Har- 
penden-street (Mr. J. S. Quilter for the freeholders). 
—Consent. 

Clapham.—A two-story house, with a shop and 
gateway on the ground floor, on the site of No. 74, 
Southville, Wandsworth-road, Clapham (Messrs. H. 
Wakeford & Sons for Mr, G, Taylor).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A church on the east side of Trews- 
bury-road, Sydenham (Mr. G. H. Fellowes-Prynne 
for the vicar and churchwardens of Christ Church, 
Lower Sydenham).—Consent. 

Dulwich.—A projecting wood and tile pent over 
the entrance to a dwelling-house on the south-west 
side of Townley-road, East Dulwich (Mr. F. A. 
Clark for Mr. W. A. Bois).—Consent. 

Finsbury, East—An entrance porch and three 
six-story projecting windows in front of Cocker’s 
Hotel, Charterhouse-square, Finsbury (Mr. E. 
a for Messrs. Wheeler & Warren).—Con- 
sent, 

Hammersmith.—A one-story shop on the fore- 
court of No. 228, Uxbridge-road, Shepherd’s Bush 
(Messrs, Holcombe, Betts, & West for Mr. J. 
Vellenzer),—Consent. 

Hampstead—An addition to No. 24, Belsize- 
grove, Hampstead (Mr, C. J. Strachan for Mr. G. R. 
Simmons),—Consent. 

Hampstead,—Wooden hoods covered with lead 
at the entrances to Nos. 27 and 28, Lyndhurst-road, 
Hampstead (Mr. W. A. Burr for Mr. J. Tomblin).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—That the application of Mr. A. Stuart 

of an extension of the period within which the 

pisrane of one-story shops on the west side of 

oe Hill, Lewisham, at the corner of Ravens- 

Gan Park, adjoining the arches of the London, 
avham, and Dover Railway Company, was re- 

= to be commenced, be granted.—Agreed. 

. Mevylcbone, West.—A two-story addition in front 

Marviebon’ A age page vee St. John’s Wood, 
J e . 

od Cons icy - Solomon for Mr. H. J. Wal- 

f. Pancras, South.—A two-story oriel window in 
ri rn No. 167, Tottenham-cous-sced, St. Pancras 
jn . A, Whitelaw for the London and North- 

ae Railway Company).—Consent. 

i a ee one-story coal-order office build- 
Tooting = Rasen side of Mitcham-road, 
Messrs, R. Reid i Careteaes aan oe 
porandsworth.—Retention of a wood and slate 
Pat at the entrance of No. 16, Abbotstone-road 
culltey (Mr. H. G. Leslie for Mr. T. O 
onsent, . T. Osment).— 

Hackney, South.—Residenti i 

’ : al fl 
a ground floor, on the site of peice : on 
hw numbers only, inclusive), Lower Clapton-road 
Ri hey, at the corner of Laura-place (Mr H. 

iches for Messrs. W. H Till ‘¢ i 

Kensingt ‘Ht. Tilley & Co.).—Refused. 
roke-square — addition to No. 47, Lad- 

«Notting Hill, to abut upon Kensington 


Park-road 
bull) Refuses C.R.R. Clark for Dr. G. L. Turn- 


Kensington, South, 


—An iron and gl 

at the and glass covered wa 

court-road nee to No. 3, Pembroke-road, Earl's. 

Mins. Pate, ensington (Mr. R. Phené Spiers for 
Idgeon).— Refused. 


sham.— 
that the “ly Mr. W. C. Green be informed 


pen is not prepared to accede to hi 
of Noor Prete ts retain a shed prem side 
lin Yatton ul, in advance of th 

* of buildings in Beechfield-road. Agreed’ 





Marylebone, East.—An iron and glass covered way 
at the entrance to Bechstein Hall, No. 36, Wigmore- 
street, St. Marylebone (Mr. T. E. Collcutt for Mr. E. 
Bechstein).—Refused. 

Strand.—A projecting metal sign at the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s premises 
on the north side of Northumberland-avenue, 
Charing Cross (Mr. T. E. Colicutt for the company). 


— Refused. 
Width of Way. 


Bethnal Green, North-East.—Twelve houses on the 
south side of Prospect-terrace, Usk-street, Bethnal 
Green, at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of Prospect-terrace (Mr. A. P. Stokes for 
Mr. C. Lacey).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—That the request of Messrs. 
Pothecary & Co. for the Electric Timber Seasoning 
and Preservation Company, Limited, for permission 
to retain the forecourt fence in front of a building 
on the south side of River-side, Charlton, between 
the Albion Chemical Company’s works and the 
silicate works, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the street, be acceded to.— 
Agreed. 

Holborn.t—Buildings, to be used as warehouses, 
on the north side of Castle-street, Holborn, at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centres of 
Castle-street, Onslow-street, and Great Saffron 
Hill (Mr, E. J. May for Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, & 
Co., Limited), —Consent 

Hackney, North.—A one-story addition to No. 21, 
Sanford-terrace, Stoke Newington Common, 
Hackney, less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of Sanford-lane (Mr. G. Treacher for the 
Governor and Committee of the Incorporated 
Society of Licensed Victuallers).—Consent. 

Poplar.—A cottage, a barge-building shed, and a 
saw-mill on the west side of Moiety-street, West 
Ferry-road, Millwall, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the street (Mr. G. H. 
Lovegrove for Messrs. Flower & Everett).— 
Consent. 

Deptford.—That the Council do make no order 
with respect to the application of Mr. J. Webster 
for Mr. J. E. Pryor, for consent to the erection of a 
one-story stable on the east side of a passageway 
leading out of Ashby-road, Brockley-road, Deptford. 
— Agreed. 

Chelsea,—Greenhouses and a potting-shed at the 
Physic-garden, Queen’s-road West, Chelsea, at the 
corner of Swan-walk (Mr. E. G. Rivers for the 
Trustees of the Apothecaries’ Company’s Physic- 
garden).—Refused. 

Woolwich.—A one-story building at Warren-lane 
Works, High-street, Woolwich, at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the street 
(Messrs. Kirk & Randall),—Refused, 


Space at Rear. 


Lambeth North.—A modification of the provisions 
of Section 41 of the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a block of residential flats on the site of 
Nos. 101 and 103, Lambeth-road, Lambeth, with an 
irregular open space at the rear (Mr. C, Ansell).— 
Consent. 

Whitechapel.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 of the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of three houses, with shops, on the north 
side of Commercial-road, Whitechapel, at the corner 
of Church-lane, with irregular open spaces at the 
rear (Mr. H. O. Ellis for Mr. S. Kirstein).—Refused, 


Deviations from Certified Plans. 


Clapham.—Deviations from the plan certified by 
the District Surveyor, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of an addition at the rear of No. 2, 
Currie-street, Nine-elms, Lambeth, at the corner of 
Everett-street (Messrs. Hibberd Brothers, Limited, 
for Mrs, C. Despard).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Deviations from the plans certified 
by the District Surveyor, so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of a building on the site of 
Nos. 74, 76, and 78, High-road, Kilburn (Mr. T. 
Ballantine for Messrs. Parrs’ Bank, Limited).— 
Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—That the application 
of Messrs. W. H. Romaine-Walker & Besant for the 
Duke of Marlborough for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of a dwelling-house on 
the south side of Curzon-street, Mayfair, on the site 
of Curzon Chapel and No. 30, Market-street, was 
required to be commenced and completed, be 
granted.—Agreed. 


Lines of Frontage, Projections, and Width of 
Way. 

Hampstead.—The retention of a raised pavement 
over an area on the west side of Goldsmith-place, 
Kilburn, at the rear of No. 36, High-road, at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
Goldsmith-place (Mr. W. T. Farthing for Messrs, 
Roper & Co.)—Consent. 

Brixton.—A block of residential flats on the site 
of Nos. 400 and 402, Coidharbour-lane, Brixton, at 
less than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
the street (Mr. F. A. Powell for Mr. A. G. H. 
Brown).—Consént. 

Hackney, South.—A church and school building on 
the site of Nos. 122 and 124, Lauriston-road, 
Hackney, at the corner of Rutland-road, at less than 





the prescribed distance from the centre of Rutland- 
road (Mr. P. M. Horder, for the trustees of the 
Trinity Congregational Church).—Consent. 

Clapham.—Eleven houses with bay windows on 
the east side of Loats-road, and seven houses with 
bay windows on the west side of Lyham-road, 
Clapham (Messrs. Down Brothers for Mrs, R. S. 
Gray).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Four one-story, and one three-story, 
oriel windows to an addition at the rear of No. 28, 
John-street, Bedford-row, Holborn, to abut upon 
Little James-street (Mr. T. J. Anderson for Mr. T. 
H. Pankhurst).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—That the application of Mr. J. O. 
Cook for Mr. C. Beasley, for an extension of the 
period within which the re-building of the Red Lion 
public-house on the north side of Shooter’s-hill, 
Plumstead, was required to be commenced, be 
granted.—Agreed, 


Width of Way and Construction of Building. 


Poplar.—An open iron shed at the Regent Dry 
Dock, West Ferry-road, Millwall, without the site 
of such shed being covered with a layer of good 
concrete at least 6 in. thick, with the forecourt 
fence at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of Regent Dock-road (Mr. T. J. Anderson 
for the Glengall Iron Works Company, Limited).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—A temporary wood, iron, and glass 
photographic studio on the forecourt of No. 84, 
Kirkdale, Sydenham, with the forecourt fence at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of Peak 
Hill (Mr. J. R. Vining for Mr. E. J. Pritchett).— 
Refused. 


Width of Way and Height of Building. 


Bow and Bromley.—A warehouse building on the 
west side of Fawe-street, Morris-road, Bromley-by- 
Bow (Mr. Max Clarke for Spratt’s Patent, Limited). 
—Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 

Woolwich.—That the application of Mr. J. O. 
Cook for Mr. C. Beasley for an extension of the 
period within which the erection of five cottages 
next the Red Lion public-house, Shooter’s Hill, 
Plumstead, was required to be commenced be 
granted.—Agreed. 

Fulham.—Extension of time within which to 
complete the formation of a street to lead out of the 
northern side of Fulham-road, Fulham, and to be 
named Upham-road (Mr. A. Blackford).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Retention of a wooden fence across 
the entrance to Vera-road, Fulham, near its 
junction with Colehill-lane (Mr. E. Messiter).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.+ — That an order be issued to 
Messrs. Marler & Co., sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a new street for carriage traffic on the 
Furzedown Park Estate, to lead out of the north 
side of Mitcham-lane, Streatham (Colonel R. J. 
Aspinall). That the name Welham-street be ap- 
proved for the new street.—Agreed. 

Kensington, South.—That an order be issued to 
Mr. E, J. Halsey refusing to sanction the formation 
or laying out of a street for carriage traffic to lead 
out of the south side of Sussex-place, Old Brompton- 
road, South Kensington.—Agreed. 


Cubical Extent. 


Kensington, South.—A building at rear of buildings 
on the south side of Sussex-place, Old Brompton- 
road, Kensington, to exceed in extent 250,000 but 
not 450,000 cubic ft., and to be used only for the 
purposes of a riding-school and repairing shop for 
motor-cars (Mr. E. J. Halsey for the Locomobile 
Company of America).—Refused. 

Hackney, North.—A factory building with divisions 
to exceed in extent 250,000 cubic ft., and to be used 
only for the purposes of cabinet and joinery works, 
Tyssen-street, Dalston-lane, Hackney (Mr. E. O, 
Sachs for The Shannon, Limited).—Refused. 


Dwelling-Houses on Low-Lying Land. 


Woolwich.—Six buildings, to be used wholly or in 
part as dwelling-houses, on low-lying land situated 
on the north side of Bostal-lane, Abbey Wood, Plum- 
stead (Mr. T. J. Young for Mr. W. Richardson).— 
Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities, 


ey 


BATHS, BECKENHAM,—The new public baths 
were opened at Beckenham on the 2oth ult. The 
buildings, which, with a technical institute, have 
cost about 26,000l., include a first-class, or covered, 
swimming bath, a second-class, or open-air, bath, 
slipper baths, and a laundry. The architect of the 
buildings was Mr. J. A. Angell, the Beckenham 
Council’s Surveyor. The contractor was Mr. T. W. 
Jones, and the terra-cotta was supplied by Messrs. 
Gibbs & Canning. The mosaic and tiling work was 
carried out by Messrs. Minton & Co., the roofs were 
glazed with Messrs. Rendell’s patent water-tight 
glazing, the hot-water heating work was executed 
by Messrs. Boaz & Sons, and the wrought-iron rails 
and gates were manufactured by Messrs. Hill & 
Smith, The electric light was installed by Messrs. 
Tamplin & Makovski. The clerk of works was 





Mr. A. J. Dorey. 
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Zllustrations. 
BRITANNIA ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 
DARTMOUTH : 

THE SICK QUARTERS. 

HESE buildings are being erected by 
the Lords of the Admiralty on a shel- 
tered site beyond the new college. 

The site falls rapidly towards the south, which 
keeps the wards well above the ground. 

The wards are arranged in three blocks, one 
the general infirmary or non-infectious block 
with twenty-four beds, in which block also are 
the kitchens, stores, and servants’ quarters for 
the whole building. The other two blocks are 
for infectious cases, and provide twenty beds 
each. Each large ward has a balcony towards 
the south, with a fine view towards the sea and 
the mouth of the Dart. 

Consulting-room, dispensary, and dayroom 
for convalescents are provided in the block to 
the right, and separate dayrooms for infectious 
cases are provided in the infectious block, and 
also a small house for the doctor. At the west 
end is a small block for the accommodation of 
the infectious nurses. 

The walls are faced with red bricks and 
Portland stone dressings, and the roofs covered 
with Delabole slates in graduated courses. 

The buildings are warmed throughout by 
hot water, with combination stoves in the 
larger wards. The tower contains the tanks, 
which hold the water pumped up from the 
Sand Quay quarry. 

The builders are Messrs. Higgs & Hill, and 
the clerks of works are Mr. S. E. Wallis and 
Mr. C. H. Hill. The architect is Mr. Aston 
Webb, A.R.A. The drawing is exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, the private view of which 

takes place to-day. 





ST. MATTHEW, CHAPEL ALLERTON, 
LEEDS. 

THIs church has been recently built from the 
design of Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. The plan 
comprises nave and aisles and chancel, and a 
south chapel. The nave is long and is of six 
bays. There is a detached tower connected 
with the church by a cloister-like passage. 
The building is of strictly English character 
and is of the Decorated style. There is some 
excellent stained glass and the roofs are 
painted throughout. 

The church is continuous, there being no 
chancel arch, and only a high and open screen 
dividing the nave from the chancel. On this 
screen the organ is placed after a manner 
usual in times past. This position is good 
acoustically, and the instrument does not 
obstruct the floor space. There is much to be 
said for this position of the organ, answering, 
as it does, for both nave and chancel. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Stephens 
& Bastow, of Bristol. 





HAYE’S LODGE, NEAR DERBY. 


TuHIs house has been built from the design 
of Mr.G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. It has an exterior of 
red stone, with deep bay windows having 
mullions and transoms, and some stained glass 
with armorial shields. 

The character is that of an old English 
mansion, quiet but dignified. There is a 
garden, planned by the architect, in the style 
harmonious with old English domestic archi- 
tecture. There is a good deal of oak panelling. 
The house has been built for Mrs. Sacheneral 
Bateman, on the site of a former building. 


—_ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

FERGUSSON’S SURVEYING CIRCLE AND PERCENT- 
AGE TABLES. By John C. Fergusson. (Published 
by the author.) 

St. Davip's: THE CATHEDRAL AND 
By Philip A. Robson, A.R.IB.A, 
Sons. ) 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
Society. Vol. IV. Part 3. 
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NEW BUILDINGS, ABERGAVENNY Y.M.C.A.—The 
new buildings of the Abergavenny Y.M.C.A. were 
opened recently. The structure, which is situate 
in Frogmore-street, is erected from plans by Alder- 
man Edwim Foster, Abergavenny. The accommo- 
dation includes a large assembly hall, reading-room, 
class and Bible-class rooms, anterooms, &c. The 
contract has been given to Mr, T. §. Foster, the 
price being 1,430/, 
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Works in Architecture of Robert and Fames 
Adam. Reprinted by Thézard fils. Books 
2 and 3. 


E mentioned in a former notice this 
republication of the great work of the 
Adams, which is being carried out by 

M. Thézard simultaneously in France and 

England, with a Frenchand English text. The 

book is in fact as nearly as possible a facsimile 

of the original publication. It is being issued in 

parts, and we have now before us Parts 2 and 3. 
Book 2 contains the elevations and details of 

Kenwood, one of the most elegant, in its 

formal way, of Adam’s mansion designs, with its 

South front with carved pilasters contrasting 

with the plain rusticated basement story 

beneath them, A great many of the furniture 
designs are also given. 

Book 3 contains the elevation of Luton Park 
(the plan is given in Book 2), a perspective 
showing Whitehall with the Admiralty, and 
the elevation of the Society of Arts house in 
John-street. 

Considering the part which Robert Adam 
(for his brothers were but his shadows) played 
in the national architecture of his day, his 
great publication is to be regarded as a work 
of permanent value, and those who attach im- 
portance to their architectural library may feel 
glad that they have here an opportunity of 
securing what is essentially Adam’s book, only 
on new paper, considering that copies of the 
original are hardly to be had now. 











The Decorative Work of Robert and Fames 
Adam. London: B. T. Batsford. Igor. 


THIS is a re-issue, with some alterations, of a 
folio volume of twenty-five plates of decorative 
subjects from Adam’s works on architecture, 
which was issued by the present publisher a 
good many years ago, and is now out of print. 
One plate of the old selection has been with- 
drawn—the elevation of Sion House, and six 
new ones added, making a folio volume of 
thirty plates, the subjects of which are confined 
to furnicure and decorative work, excluding 
architecture proper. 

The fashion for the style of decorative work 
invented by the Adams has been so decidedly 
revived at present that there is no doubt that a 
republication like this will be welcomed by 
many ; and even if we do not approve the 
school of ornament represented by it, one 
must admit that the work of the Adams in this 
class is remarkable for refinement and grace of 
treatment of the materials employed. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
these materials are not those which go to form 
the highest class of ornament ; they are mostly 
based on the imitation of artificial objects, and 
they show a vast amount of repetition of the 
same idea and the same details with only 
slight variations of arrangement. Such a style 
can never take rank as among the higher class 
of architectural decoration ; it has no grandeur 
of line and no intellectual invention ; and the 
time will come when this will be recognised, 
and the fashion for it will subside again. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Batsford’s book will no doubt 
be useful, and will also have a permanent value 
for libraries, as a representation of this par- 
ticular school of ornament. 





The New Education: Manual Training ; 
Woodwork. By RICHARD WAKE, Instructor 
to the Hull School Board. London: Chap- 
man & Hall, Limited. 1899. 


Art Crafts for Amateurs. By FRED MILLER. 
London: H. Virtue & Co., Limited. Igor. 


IF it be possible to treat a practical subject too 
thoroughly, Mr. Wake may have laid himself 
open to that criticism. Both master and pupil 
are subjected by him toa system from which no 
loophole of escape presents itself. Yet it must 
be remembered that the teaching of bench- 
work in Board schools is in its infancy, and 
that the master has often to learn as well as 
the pupil. For it may be quite possible that the 
practical man has never before had to impart 
his knowledge, while, on the other hand, the 
trained teacher may find his subject a 
novel one. The method which is here pro- 
posed has been in operation, and has, upon 
the authority of the author, been found 
successful. Experience is the only possible 
test, and in this way Mr. Wake has the ad- 
vantage of us, Yet we may say that the 
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— 
system advocated, if it appearsto err toward 
an excess of minutia, grasps firmly the desir. 
able principles, setting forth with Clearness 
the kind of work that a particular tool is 
especially adapted for, and the best Way of 
getting this especial kind of work out of it 
The explanations are assisted by very good 
photographs of boys working at the bench 
marking the positions necessary for the vari. 
ous tools and processes. Weare quite sure that 
the introduction of some method would be 
found most desirable in many of the continua. 
tion classes, particularly those which are held 
in some of the outlying country schools, where 
we have noticed the want of it, and we shall 
take the opportunity better to inform our. 
selves upon the method in question by intro. 
ducing it into a class of this description. 

It would be difficult to find a book present. 
ing more obvious contrasts to that just de. 
scribed than “ Art Crafts for Amateurs,” 

The earnestness of the amateur would seem 
to exist in an inverse proportion to the oppor. 
tunities at his command towards conquering 
his difficulties. He consequently possesses an 
inordinate craving for short cuts and sketchy 
treatment, forgetful that these are the privi- 
leges of the experienced. As Mr. Miller's 
book is ostensibly written for this class of 
worker, it would be pedantic in us to advocate 
the desirability of a knowledge of tools and 
materials, or a thorough acquaintance with old 
and approved examples before rushing into 
modern and original design. Yet a student 
would thus learn what forms are by their nature 
most suitable to the particular craft he professes, 
and further, what are the designs that have suc- 
cessfully withstood the criticism of ages. He 
would later on find his original faculties burst 
into bloom with a vigour that the pruning-knife 
can alone create. But he who engages in 
wood-carving or in copper-beating in the light 
of a healthy and blameless recreation will find 
many designs, both old and new, in Mr. 
Miller’s book from which he may make selec- 
tion, and a short and explicit introduction to 
the processes involved. 





The Cottage Homes of England. By W. 
WALTER CroTcu. Second edition. Loadon: 
P. S. King & Son. 

“THE Case against the Housing System in 

Rural Districts” is the supplementary title 

given by the author to his small book, which is 

an explanation, and at the same time an expos’, 
of the working of the Housing Acts of 1890 and 

1900. So little time has elapsed since the 

passing of the amended Acct, that criticism must 

be justified by inference rather than by 
experience. 

These Acts, it may be remembered, have 
been passed with a view of enabling a Parish 
Council to provide the accommodation neces 
sary for parish requirements by means of a 
loan sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board. But before these two bodies can be 
brought together there are obstacles to be sur- 
mounted which, in the author’s opinion, are 
well-nigh insurmountable. The Rural Council 
has, in the first place, to be brought into line, 
and this in turn has to satisfy the County 
Council, which has again to satisfy the Local 
Government Board, a curriculum that has 
been known to extend over a space of five 
yeats. ' 

The later Act has reduced the number 0 
formalities, yet the bodies named still remain 
interested. Mr. Crotch thinks that the er 
Council might well have been kept out of t € 
negotiations, unless called in as referee vbr 
Parish Council in the event of the District 
Council proving intractable, for this — 
sometimes obstinately opposed to an increase 
rate. its 
These Acts, however, as the author admits, 
do not touch the question of cottage homes . 
the more actual sense—the cottage, that 15, : 
the farm labourer. Neither sentiment od 
obligation must be reckcned as a serious + - 
towards the preservation of these. Aren 
one shilling a week allows no margin beed 
repairs, and these cottages are in large on 
bers either falling into a condition that anne 
them scarcely habitable, or are disappe@ 
altogether. 





The Housing of the Working Classes - : 
CHARLES E. ALLAN, Barrister, assist 
FRANcis J. ALLAN, Medical Officer rp 
to the City of Westminster. Second 
London : Butterworth & Co. 190!. 


Tus is a useful and clear work, not overloaded 
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—— 
with detail. The introduction gives a sketch 
f the legislation which has taken place during 
the ast half century, and is then followed by 
eActs duly annotated. | Those who have to 
consult the statutes on this subject will find it 
4 book brought up to date. We have the usual 
complaint, however, to make that the price, 
seven shillings and sixpence, is excessive. 
These legal handbooks, intended not only for 
lawyers but to many of the general public, 
should be published at a more reasonable 


price. 


The Workmen's Compensation Act, 1897 : a Plea 

for Revision. By R. T. THOMSON. London : 
‘Effingham Wilson. 1901. 
so much has been written upon the many 
anomalies of the Workmen's Compensation 
Act that the publication of this work seems 
scarcely necessary. The first chapter appears 
fo bea reprint of an article in the Nineteenth 
Century for June, 1898, since which date the 
House of Lords has given somewhat more 
coherence to the interpretation of this statute. 
The criticisms contained in this little book are 
sensible enough, but whether they were 
worth publishing, having regard to the fact 
that every newspaper in the country has been 
filled with similar comments, may, perhaps, 
be doubted, 








Engincering Estimates and Cost Accounts. By 
FRANCIS G. BURTON, A.S.A.A. Manchester : 
The Technical Publishing Company. 

Ix these days of international competition in 
the engineering, as in other industries, to be 
up to date in method as well as in equipment 
has become a matter of stern necessity ; and 
the author’s experience is placed at our dis- 
posal with a view to rendering assistance in 
regard to the matters indicated by the title of 
his treatise. Points liable to be overlooked, 
but really requiring careful attention, are 
emphasised ; traps and pitfalls into which the 
unwary and inexperienced estimator may fall 
are exposed; and many useful hints and 
valuable information given. 

The difficulty of dealing with and antici- 
pating fluctuations in wages is alluded to, and 
many, unfortunately, besides engineers will 
confirm the remark that “ the modern practice 
of trade-unions is not guided so much by fixed 
principles or general considerations, as by the 
opportune advantages to be obtained from the 
exigencies of the employers.” In a recent 
paper dealing with this subject, we were told 
of an employer being calmly informed by his 
men (on his pointing out to them that their 
action would inevitably drive away his trade) 
that they could follow trade if it went else- 
Where. But even in this respect the workmen 
pe — - more advanced than in this 
ountry, as the recent prolonged struggle in 
the building trade at Chicago testifies, - 

Useful hints are given to those about to 
tender for Government work for the first time. 

No mistake must be made in supposing the 
stringent requirements to be a mere bogey 
intended to frighten the builder into reasonably 
good behaviour ; the clauses will, on the con- 
trary, be strictly enforced, and nothing will be 
accepted unless it is of the very highest class 
P. both material and workmanship.” The 
oregoing refers particularly to shipbuilding, 
ut every one who has any acquaintance with 
vovernment contracting knows that it is of 
very general application. 
for “ Burton ventures to give some advice, 
: bo Ich, seeing that he adopts a somewhat 
poy tone in tendering it, he evidently 
pb al anticipate a ready acceptance. He 
“a - that the managing staff often have to 
ana °o much in the dark after a certain 

oan etially in regard to such matters as 
ri oe or percentage employed to provide 
eatimas item of “profit” in the preparation of 

‘eian oh and he pleads for “ free and cordial 

amin tation between members of the staff on 

pe: tS of cost and finance.” In unwelcome 

yw tast to this, and in questionable taste. j 

cheap sneer in th aste, is the 

nowledge of ne preface at those “ whose 
of artistic tig business is limited to the making 
C ticks and the checking of additions.” 


Sa ee eee eee 
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1-4 Architects and Builders’ Price Book 
. se Memoranda and Tables. By 
». YOUNG, architect, Twenty-eighth 


or eg by CLYDE YOUNG, A.R.IL.B.A. 
Strand. r9oy, F. N. Spon, Limited, 125, 


Tus Volume, althou 


“annual ” one, is “ gh professing to be an 


annual” only in name, and, 


as far as its use as a price book is concerned, 
one edition is as good as another. Even the 
time-honoured preface, with its reference to 
“additional information,” appears as usual, the 
only variations being in the date and the 
initials, the latter caused by the lamented death 
of its late editor. 

The “editing,” as far as we can gather, consists 
in the displacementof a few special manufactures 
and the substitution of others, but even these 
are very few. Asa general work of reference it is 
very useful, but as a price-book its usefulness is 
nil, and we can only reiterate what we said re- 
specting the immediately preceding edition: 
that the book should either be thoroughly re- 
vised—in fact, in a great part rewritten and 
rearranged—or, on the other hand, the price- 
book omitted entirely, thereby reducing the bulk 
about one-half and issuing it boldly asa general 
handbook with the “useful memoranda and 
tables ” as the chief feature. 





A Handbook of Practical Gasfilting for the use 
of Students, Plumbers, Gasfitters, and Gas 
Managers. With 143 illustrations. By 
WALTER GRAFTON, F.C.S. London: Pub- 
lished by B. T. Batsford. Igor. 


THIS book contains much useful information 
relating to gasfitting and gas appliances. It is 
divided into twenty-three chapters, and con- 
cludes with a satisfactory index. The first 
chapter is devoted to “ regulations affecting 
gasfitting ” and thethird to “the law affecting 
gas supply.” Other chapters deal with meter 
fixing, gas fires and burners, incandescent gas 
lighting, and the materials and tools used in 
gasfitting. The final chapter discusses the 
lighting of railway carriages and signals. 

The author is a recognised authority upon 
the subject of gas lighting, and gasfitters and 
others who intend te study gasfitting in 
practical detail will find the book most service- 
able. We fully agree with the author in his 
statement that “there is plenty of improve- 
ment needed on the part of many employed in 
running services and erecting fittings,’ and 
that ‘intelligent ideas on _ proportioning 
services, and on the principles of combustion 
and burners, will tend to the employment of 
fittings and burners giving higher units of 
efficiency.” The author might in many 
instances improve the wording of his 
sentences, although it is not difficult to grasp 
their meaning. 

In the chapter on “ gas supply for dwelling- 
houses” we read that ‘‘many landlords will 
not pay for iron piping, principally because of 
damaging the walls, consequently the work 
has to be done with composition pipe, which 
is far inferior and cheaper. This is used 
entirely from outlet of meter, but no soft 
piping should be fixed in plaster, where it 
may eventually get damaged by nails. In 
Scotland this method is much practised. Iron 
piping is the best material to use, and in the 
end gives the greatest satisfaction.’ The 
author then proceeds to describe in detail how 
to fit a house with composition pipe. 

Many of the illustrations are already familiar 
to our readers, as they are merely reproduc- 
tions of figures to be found in various trade 
catalogues ; anda few of them, such as those 
on pages 211 and 306, are reduced to so small 
a scale as to appear ridiculous. Considered as 
a whole, the book is a welcome addition to the 
existing literature on the subject, and as a 
work of reference will be found useful in the 
office of every architect and builder. 





“Who's Who?” London: Adam & 
Charles Black. 

LOOKING at this annual publication from our 
own point of view, we find, as we suppose 
members of other professions or pursuits will 
find, a curious irregularity in regard to the 
degree of celebrity which entitles a man to 
notice, which seems to argue that the length 
and importance of a notice, or its existence in 
this book at all, must be a good deal influenced 
by the personal jambitions of the people who 
desire to be noticed. So obscure indeed are 
some of the names included, that it may be 
doubted whether they could be said to be 
known at all until they got between the covers 
of the publication in question. This perhaps is 
one gate of Fame—send your biography to the 
publishers of ‘“‘ Who’s Who?” 

Looking through the architects, we find 
among the aichitects whose names are sot 
mentioned Mr. Brydon, the architect of the 


1901. 





new Government Offices ; Mr. Emerson, the 





President of the Institute of Architects ; Mr. 
Carée ; the late Mr. Young, the architect of the 
new War Office, who was still living when this 
volume must have been in process of compila- 
tion; Mr. Philip Webb; Mr. Lethaby; Mr. 
Ricardo, &c. Mr. Belcher’s name and address 
are given, but no further information. On the 
other hand, we find people of much less 
importance noticed at some length. The pub- 
lishers or editor ought to endeavour to find out 
who are the really eminent persons in a pro- 
fession, and deal with them accordingly, so as 
to observe a due proportion in their notices. 


—_ << 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


THE Acetylene Corporation of Great Britain 
Limited, send us a price-list of ‘“ Auto- 
Simplex” generators and other apparatus 
for acetylene gas lighting. If 20 cp. 
burners are employed, the cost of an in- 
stallation to feed 100 burners for six hours is 
quoted at 85/.; for 200 lights for six hours at 
150/.; and for 500 lights for six hours at 33o0/. 
The price of carbide purchased in quantities of 
not less than I cwt. is quoted at from 23d. to 
22d. per lb., according to the distance from the 
storage depot. The corporation supplies all 
the common accessories for the use of 
acetylene, and also portable lamps. We are 
glad to observe that these portable lamps are 
not recommended, for although we are 
acquainted with most of the acetylene table 
lamps on the market at the present time, we 
have never met with one suitable for daily use 
in a dwelling-house. When the lamps are re- 
charged the odour of the gas penetrates the 
entire building, and most of the lamps have 
other objectionable features. 


pets 
Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 














THE R.1.B.A. COUNCIL. 


S1R,—It is somewhat remarkable to note what an 
unrepresentative list of Associate Members nomi- 
nated for the Council of the R.I.B.A. is presented 
to the general body of the Institute, from which to 
select four names. In my humble opinion, only the 
first name should receive support, the remaining six 
having been in the class of Associates for the past 
eleven to thirteen years, paying the minimum sub- 
scription and receiving practically the maximum 
advantage. Of the six names I refer to, five are old 
and much-valued friends of mine, who ought, with- 
out exception, to,be in the class of Fellows, and 
upon the Council as such. 

This anomaly is absolutely reprehensible ; three 
of these gentlemen are in the forefront of the 
profession, their names are household words, their 
works are well known and appreciated, and their 
practices large. I am sorry that they should 
exhibit such a lack of loyalty to the body politic 
they profess to adorn and assist. 

Their position is but a sample, as there are 
hundreds of others in the general body, who 
assume «a 'similar attitude ; the financial \condition 
of the Institute, and its progress would be much 
facilitated by a little thoughtful loyalty on the part 
of these “aged” Associates. 

It seems to me that the new Council should take 
means to make this state of things impossible in the 
future, and that means should be devised by which 
it is obligatory upon Associates to proceed to full 
membership, and so contribute to the wellbeing of 
our representative body. I respectfully commend 
this to the notice of the Council and to the attention 
of the general body in particular. 

A CANDID CRITIC. . 





THE MANCHESTER FIRE STATION 
COMPETITION. 


SIR,—-I have not seen the amended instructions 
issued by the Manchester Corporation for the in- 
tended competition for the new fire station, but, as 
far as I can gather from the professional papers, the 
essential objection to the competiticn remains 
unaltered—viz., the condition that the architect 
whose design is awarded the first premium may not 
be appointed architect for the building, the Corpora- 
tion reserving to themselves full power to appoint 
any architect. . 

It is probably only locally known that an archi- 
tectural department is to be formed at the Man- 
chester Town Hall, with a prominent architect as 
chief, It is quite possible, therefore, for the Cor- 
poration to pay the premiums, to take the brain- 
work of competitors, and hand over the working- 
out to the new department. 

Should that occur, the amendment of the 3 per 
cent. commission first offered to 5 per cent. would 
be a very nominal improvement. 
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The whole thing as it at present stands is very 
speculative ; every competitor has to face the 
possibility that, should he: succeed in taking the 
first premium, he may be appointed architect for 
the carrying out of his design, or he may be 
politely told that his services are not required, as 
the new department will carry it out. 

To deliberately face eight or ten weeks’ work 
and considerable expense with such alternatives is 
not very attractive. ARCHITECT. 





THE DESIGN OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


S1R,—In the notice in your issue of March 23 of 
the visit paid by the Architectural Association of 
London to Broadwood’s Exhibition doubt is ex- 
pressed of the desirability of any departure from 
the usual shape of the horizontal pianoforte. The 
remark that the square shape appears to necessitate 
“padding” is very natural, seeing that the wing 
form is universally adopted ; but I shall be glad if 
you will permit me to say that the conclusion is not 
justified by a closer inquiry. 

The shape of the harpsichord is the natural result 
of the disposition of the strings. The long bass 
strings run at right angles to the keyboard, the 
other strings are parallel to them, and the 
graduated sounding lengths give a sweep to the 
bridge which is closely followed by the outline of 
the case, The vibrations of the strings are feeble, 
and can set in effective motion but a very limited 
extent of very thin sounding-board. 

The grand pianoforte followed the lines of the 
harpsichord, and the wing shape was, therefore, its 
natural form. The more powerful vibrations of the 
strings, however, permitted the use of a larger 
sounding-board and the elegant lines of the harpsi- 
chord were lost. When, later, the strings were 
crossed (or overstrung), the bass bridge took a more 
advantageous position upon the sounding-board, 
which was broadened out at the tail end to the 
shape which is now familiar. The pianoforte 
referred to in your notice of the visit is the result of 
an attempt to utilise the still greater sound-board 
afforded by a yet further expansion to the rect- 
angular shape, which, for decorative purposes, Mr. 
Ashbee preferred. 

There is no “ padding” about this instrument. 
By the disposition of the strings, the increased 











dimensions are utilised with very marked gain in 
power, due to the larger sounding-board, which 
piano effects of peculiar freedom and beauty. As 
an experiment the instrument is a success, and in 
beauty to the eye. Some persons will, no doubt, 
object to the shape of such a pianoforte, and to 
forte can be made upon the usual lines, the square 
shape produces a still better musical instrument. 
] 

The Student’s Column. 
SANITARY FITTINGS AND PLUMBING. 
WASTE-WATER CLOSETS. 

EIS ROUGH - CLOSETS.—Trough - closets 
0.2 have been extensively used in con- 
nexion with factories, barracks, schools, and 
required for a large number of persons, and 
where simplicity of construction, strength, and 
a trough—generally of salt-glazed fireclay— 
with a weir at one end, so that a certain 
trough for the reception of the soil, and with a 
flush-pipe at the other end fed from a cistern 
and transverse sections of a simple type 
are given in fig. 1; the top of the trough 
simply a continuous wood rail bolted to 
the edge of -the trough. A_ course of 
prevent liquid or solid matter falling into the 
space behind the trough. As dirt from the 
swept into this space, it is a good plan to fill it 
with fine cement concrete after the trough has 
trough can then be finished with glazed bricks 
or with a triangular fillet of cement. The 
discharged through a bent inlet nozzle opening 
near the bottom of the trough—an arrange- 

a better flush. 

The troughs are generally made in lengths 
number of joints special troughs can be obtained 
up to 4 ft. 6in. long. The troughs must be set 


also, by reason of its greater sensitiveness, produces 
Mr. Ashbee’s hands it will become a thing of 
them I would reply that, though an excellent piano- 
GEORGE ROSE. 
17.—TROUGH-CLOSETS, LATRINES, AND 

are a simple kind of water-closet, and 
other buildings, where accommodation is 
automatic action are desired. They consist of 
amount of water is always retained in the 
usually automatic in action. Longitudinal 
is open from end to end, the seat being 
splayed bricks is shown along the back to 
floor of the closet is certain to be blown or 
been tested ; the angle above the top of the 
water from the flush-pipe is in this example 
ment which reduces the splashing and ensures 
of about 2 ft., but in order to reduce the 
perfectly level; if the outlet end is too high 
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the soil will be difficult to flush out, and if it is 
too low, the depth of the standing water will 
be reduced towards the inlet end. The joints 
ought to be made with neat cement, and the 
troughs tested by filling them with water after 
plugging the outlet. 

The points to be observed in the design of 
troughs are (1) that the sides of the trough 
above the water level are so designed that they 
cannot easily be fouled, (2) that the depth of the 
standing water is sufficient to cover the soil, 
while at the same time the quantity of water 
is not unduly increased, and (3) that the shape 
of the trough is such that the contents are 
easily flushed out. Various sections are given 
in fig. 2, E being peculiar in having a per- 
forated flushing rim along both sides. 

Trough-closets are also made with a siphonic 
discharge. Duckett’s apparatus is shown in 
fig.3. The trough is of improved shape, and 
has a channel bolted along the back edge to 
serve as a flushing rim and as a conduit for the 
water. The inlet A is 3 in. in diameter, and is 
supplied from an automatic siphon flush-tank. 
An air-pipe B is carried up from the top of the 
bend between the two outlet-traps, and is so 
connected to the flush-tank that siphonage in 
the trap C is stopped before all the contents of 
the tank have been discharged ; the last por- 
tion of the flush is therefore available for 
recharging the trough. The whole of the 
flush-water passes through the troughs, and 
the outlet-traps can, of course, be turned in 
any direction. 

Instead of the continuous open top, trough- 
closets are often made with the top of each 
section partially covered, so that wood seats of 
ordinary form can be attached. In other cases 
the trough is replaced by a round or oval tube, 
with a junction at the top for the reception of 
the seat, as shown in fig. 4. The vertical 
portion ought to be specially designed to pre- 
vent fouling. The space behind such closets 
cannot possibly be kept clean, and ought there- 
fore to be filled with fine concrete. Fig. 5 
shows another modification, in which the only 
standing water is in the dished junction piece 
under each basin. It cannot be recommended. 

Trough-closets require a large volume of 
water. A discharge of fifty gallons is some- 
times allowed for ranges up to 12 ft. in length, 
seventy gallons for ranges from 13 ft. to 17 ft. 
long, and 100 gallons for ranges from 18 ft. to 
22 ft. long. These quantities give a minimum 
flush of about ten gallons per seat, but smaller 
quantities down to six or even four gallons per 
seat are often allowed, although of course the 
result is less satisfactory. The discharge of 
these large volumes of water causes a con- 
siderable amount of splashing, which is 
often very annoying. The flush-tank may 
be regulated to discharge automatically at 
stated intervals. No hard-and-fast rule can be 
laid down as to the number of flushes required 
daily, as so much depends upon the amount of 
usage which the closets receive ; but it is al- 
ways best to err on the side of cleanliness. 
Sometimes a “controlling vessel” is fitted to 
the trough and so arranged as to receive the 
overflow of water caused by the deposits. The 
filling of this vessel brings on a supply of water 
to the flush tank (which has already been par- 
tially filled through a pipe controlled by a ball- 
tap), and starts the siphonic action. The fre- 
quency of the discharge is thus automatically 
regulated by the usage of the closets. An ob- 
jection to such an apparatus is that the closets 
may remain unflushed for long periods, although 
containing a considerable amount of objection: 
able matter. 

Latrines.—Trough-closets are far from satis- 
factory. The standing water is asarule too 
shallow to cover a number of deposits, and 
emanations from one part pass through the 
whole range, thus increasing the risk of in- 
fection. It is much better to have a range of 
separate basins trapped from each other by 
the standing water. The name “latrines” may 
with advantage be confined to closets of this 
kind in order to distinguish them from trough- 
closets. They are discharged by siphonic 
action, which is started by the discharge from 
a flushing-tank, generally automatic, but some- 
times operated by a pull. Fig. 6 shows the 
longitudinal and transverse sections of a range 
of latrines of this kind. The basins are 
usually fixed 2 ft. 2 ft. 3 in., or 2 ft. 6 in. 
from centre to centre, but longer connecting 
pipes can be obtained if required. The 
flush-pipe A for ranges of not more than 
six closets is 2} in. in diameter with 1}-inch 
branch to each basin, The basins are provided 
with flushing rims, and contain a considerable 
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quantity of water, which is held up by the wei 
of the siphon at B. Below the long leg of the 
siphon a trap C is fixed, of P or § shape fitted 
with a nozzle for an anti-siphonage D. Th 
connecting pipes E and the siphon ang fa 
are 4in. in diameter. From the top of the 
siphon bend a } in. air-pipe F is carried up and 
either bent down into the cistern or connected 
with the flush-pipe, in such a manner that the 
siphonic discharge of the closets will Cease 
at a certain point in the discharge of the 
flush-tank ; the last portion of the flush is 
thus utilised for recharging the closets, jj 
is difficult to regulate this exactly, and the 
standing water is often considerably below the 
level of the weir at B. To obviate this a 
small vessel with a separate supply-pipe con. 
trolled by a ball-valve may be advantageously 
fixed on the floor at one end of the range, and 
connected to the junction-pipe under the first 
basin. The ball-valve is arranged to shut of 
the supply when the water standing in the 
range approximates to the level of the weir at 
B. With high-pressure supplies secret waste 
may easily occur, and many water companies 
consequently object to the arrangement except 
in the case of buildings supplied by meter, 

The connecting-pipes in fig. 6 are above the 
floor, which is a convenient position when the 
range is in an upper story, but the space behind 
the pipes cannot possibly be kept clean, and 
ought therefore to be filled with concrete. The 
stopper G facilitates access to the connecting. 
pipes. In many cases longer hoppers are 
used and the connecting-pipes are laid below 
the floor. It is obvious that when (as in fig. 6) 
the hoppers are fixed on the top of the pipes 
the contents of the first hopper are drawn 
under each successive hopper, and_ perfect 
isolation is not obtained. A more recent form 
of latrine has the pipes behind the hoppers, 
each hopper having an oblong outlet at the 
back fitting into a corresponding socket in the 
side of the pipe. This ensures an almost 
perfect isolation. 

As a rule, not more than six closets are fixed 
in one range, but occasionally as many as ten 
closets have been flushed from one tank. 
Where more than six closets are used, the tank 
must be at or near the middle of the range. 
For such ranges the tanks are of large size, and 
care must be taken in designing the building 
to allow sufficient height at the points where 
the tanks must be fixed. The height from the 
floor to the bottom of the tank is generally 
about 6 ft., but some makers recommend 8 ft. 
or even more, to which must be added the 
depth of the tank and sufficient space above for 
removing the parts of the siphon in case 
repairs are required ; the dome of an annular 
siphon is very nearly equal to the depth of the 
cistern, and space must be allowed for remov- 


ing this. The following dimensions of the 
“ Tubal” closet-range may prove useful :— 
Numbér of basins ....:.0. 3 4 5 O 7.00 
in. in. in. in, in. 10 . 
Connecting-pipes .......- 44 4 4 6 : : 
RED cis aoe eancewersesssse) a7 55 54 5 e: oh 
Flush-pipe, Vertical ...... 33 3. 3 ySeee 
An Mornsontel.... 3 3. 3 3 ao ; 
Tank Tiength: viaecsss vee 30 28 30 36 36 44 . 
Pe: | ean 17. 17 17 18 20 20 ‘ 
gs DEDED is coin ccee vere 24 30 30 30 30 3% 


The hoppers are usually of salt-glazed of 
enamelled fire-clay, and the connecting-plipés 
and traps of similar material or of glass- 
enamelled cast iron. tated 

Latrines are often fixed in well-ventilate 
outbuildings with thin walls, and are thus re 
tically unprotected from frost. The result ha 
been that in many cases the basins and = 
necting-pipes have been cracked in — 
weather. It is, therefore, advisable to re 
fittings made of strong fireclay of on 
thickness, and also to adopt some arrangem 


whereby’ the water can be drawn from ff 
range, the outlet-trap being, 0 f sewer air 


charged to prevent the passage Of Se 
into ‘ae buildings. In Duckett's siphon’ 
latrines a cock is fixed in the air pipe -_ . 
ing the siphon and tank ; when this ert 
closed and the flush tank discharged, P 
tically the whole of the water 1s siphon 
of the latrines. , 
Wash-down closets are often fixed — 
to form latrines, and flushed by a sing r aged 
The outlets of the closet-traps may ue “beat, 
and bolted to a cast-iron pipe above the ‘o 
or may be ¢onnected by short —— 9 
a pipe laid below the floor. The aa ive 
should be large enough to give 4 flus sare 
or six gallons to each basin at each wer as 
Flush-tanks.—Flush-tanks for troug sf the 
and latrines are almost invariably 
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siphonic type, and ought to be designed so that 
the action will be started by a drop-by-drop 
supply. In some cases the tank is filied by 
repeated discharges of a tipper, and when the 
tank is filled to \the top of the siphon-pipe 
another discharge of the tipper starts the 
Siphonic action; an additional supply-pipe 
controlled by a tap can be used to fill the tank 
— rapidly if required. Sometimes large 
pth are used instead of siphon-tanks. These 
ischarge the water with great velocity, and 
= gh rag = sg gl trough-closets, but do 
ot g after- i i 
inn hua ush required for recharging 
Yaste-water Closets. —Man water com- 
—_ make an extra caren for ordinary 
ee and as this charge was felt to be 
sig at burdensome to the occupiers of 
Pe cottages, closets were designed for 
pe ng with the waste water from sinks. The 
pe the _ of this kind were all objectionable 
on o~-* of the great length of the tube (in 
this ae 4 ft.6in.) from the seat to the trap ; 
oe Soon fouled, and the closets 
duane . most as evil-smelling as the pail- 
shot, y were intended to supersede. Im- 
sen oo of various kinds have, however, 
this Pr ed in order to prevent or diminish 
slightl "48, such as fixing the tube in a 
a ick clined position instead of exactly 
tube si making the lower portion of the 
fouling hn. tin than the pedestal, so that 
2 confined to the latter, which, 


Ing neare ° 
leaned from the tone” could be more easily 





The essential part of all waste-water closets 
is the tipper for the reception of the waste 
water from the sink or yard gully. This tipper 
is swung on pivots, and is so designed that, 
when filled with water, it overbalances and 
discharges the water with considerable 
velocity, and, when empty, returns to its 
horizontal position. It is usually made of 
glazed fireclay, with a capacity of three gallons, 
rubber buffers being provided to prevent 
jarring and fracture. In some closets, as, for 
example, Day’s “Stafford” closet (fig. 7), the 
tipper is placed directly below the seat, so that 
it receives the soil as well as the waste water. 
The tipper A is swung in the container B, 
which has a 6-in. outlet at the bottom, and fits 
into a trap C tapering from6in. toqgin. The 
waste-water inlet isshown atD. Lengthening 
pipes are made for fixing between the top of 
the container and the pedestal in those places 
where the invert of the inlet is more than 
about 11 in. below the floor of the closet. 

In courts and other places where two closets 
must be flushed from a single gully the first 
closet may be as in fig. 7, with the exception 
that a diminishing bend takes the place of the 
trap C. From this bend 4-in. drain-pipes are 
laid to the base-piece of the second closet, and 
the trap is fixed under this base. Plain tubes 
are carried up from the base to the pedestal. 
The water discharge¢ by the tipper in the first 
closet passes, therefore, through the base of the 
second closet. 

J. Duckett & Son’s “ Perfect” waste-water 
closet is a great improvement on the older 








types. The long tube between the trap and 
the pedestal is abolished by raising the tipper 
to a higher level. The general arrangement is 
shown toa small scale in fig. 8, A being the 
plan below the sink, B the plan above the sink, 
and C the section on the line XX. The pedestal 
has an annular channel containing water, and 
the inlet from the tipper-container is connected 
so as to give a whirlpool motion around the 
channel, thus effectually cleansing it. The 
small chamber containing the tipper is open to 
the yard on one side; a light wrought-iron 
gate is hung in the opening to protect the 
tipper from injury, while at the same time 
affording ready means of access. The brick- 
work around the chamber ought to be laid in 
good cement mortar and well grouted, and the 
sink to be well bedded in similar material, in 
order to prevent foul air passing through into 
the scullery. A ventilation-pipe is carried up 
from the trap of the closet. In a still more 
recent closet introduced by the same firm the 
basin is practically an ordinary wash-down 
basin with trap, but with a side inlet for the 
waste water instead of the usual flushing-rim. 
Experiments in several towns have shown 
that houses provided with waste-water closets 
require less water than those provided with 
ordinary water-closets, and this is an advantage 
not to be overlooked when the water supply is 
limited. The sewage is also slightly less 
diluted, and this results in economy at the 
outfall works. Waste-water closets are also 
less liable to injury by frost, as the water used 
in flushing is warmer and as the trap 1s fixed 
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below the surface of the ground. The Sani- 
tary Inspector of Burnley reported in 1895 that 
during the year ending March 25 6'5 per cent. 
of the waste-water closets had been “ noted as 
being out of order, and 37°4 per cent. of clean- 
water closets . . . . mainly on account of 
the frost.” 

The great disadvantage of many waste-water 
closets is that the sides of the tubes are quickly 
fouled, with the result that the closets are more 
odorous than pleasant. The writer has used 
several different kinds in various blocks of 
cottages, but, while admitting that they are 
very much better than pail-closets, he cannot 
—e them as equal to a good wash-down 
closet. 





+--+ 
OBITUARY. 


MR, W. BASSETT-SMITH.—In addition to the par- 
ticulars given in our “Obituary” column of last 
week, we may add that Mr. Bassett-Smith’s work as 
a church architect was not confined to this country. 
He built several churches in Australia and the West 
Indies, his most prominent work in the colonies 
having been the remodelling of Trinidad Cathedral, 
the choir of which has been completed. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF LITTLE BOWDEN CHURCH, 
MARKET HARBOROUGH.—It is proposed to restore 
Little Bowden Parish Church at a cost of about 
2,2001. Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., of London, is the 
architect engaged, and the contractor is Mr, 
Halliday, of Stamford. 

CHUKCH, ST. MARTIN, UPPER KNOWLE, BRISTOL. 
—The new Church of St. Martin, Upper Knowle, 
the foundation-stone of which was laid in June last, 
has just been consecrated. The scheme provided 
for a building to accommodate 700 worshippers, 
but the work completed is limited to the chancel, 
vestries, &c., and two bays of the nave. The style 
is Early English, and the building is of pennant 
stone with Bath stone dressings. The portion com- 
pleted will cost about 3,000/. Mr. W. V. Gough is 
the architect, and Mr. M. Durnford the contractor. 

BAPTIST CHURCH, PRESTWICK, AYRSHIRE.—A 
new Baptist church has just been opened at New 
Prestwick, The church is 58 ft. 3 in. by 29 ft. 6 in. 
The accommodation will be for about 250; there 
are three exits, two to the front, and one at the 
back of the building entering by the side of the 
pulpit, which is of the platform type, with stair on 
either side. In front of the pulpit is the choir 
platform, underneath which is constructed the 
baptistry. Immediately behind the pulpit are a 
classroom, a vestry, lavatory, and heating-chamber. 
The church is heated with low-pressure hot water, 
and there is an electric light installation throughout 
the building. The cost of the building will be about 
1,200l. The architect was Mr. William Kerr, and 
the contractors were :—Mason work, Mr. A. Hunter, 
builder ; joiner work, Messrs. M‘Lauchlan & Son; 
plumber and slater work, Mr. A. Dalrymple ;, plaster 
work, Messrs. D. & T. Bone; painter work, Messrs. 
J. B. Bennett & Sons; electric lighting, Messrs. 
Reid & Co.; and upholstery, Mr. Lauchlan Mor- 
rison. 

RESTORATION OF THE PARISH CHURCH, MACCLES- 
FIELD.—The parish church of Macclesfield, which 
has been restored at a cost of 21,000/., was re- 
opened on the 24th ult. The old church was first 
built in 1278. It was rebuilt in 1740, but about 
fifteen years ago it had become so dilapidated that 
the people of Macclesfield determined to restore the 
building. The late Sir Arthur Blomfield prepared 
plans for the restoration. The chancel was first 
dealt with, and then the work stopped for a time 
for lack of funds. In 1898 there was a revival of 
interest in the project, and a movement was begun 
which has ended in the complete restoration of the 
church, The nave and tower have been entirely 
rebuilt. The Savage and Legh Chapels have been 
restored, but the ancient monuments are untouched. 

KELVIN GROVE SCHOOL, GATESHEAD, — The 
Gateshead School Board are about to com- 
mence Kelvin Grove School from the design of 
Mr. J. Landell Nicholson, architect, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, which design was placed first in com- 
petition last year, and which has been delayed 
through the bricklayers’ strike settled recently. 
This, the first block of the two in the complete 
scheme, gives accommodation for 400 infants on the 
ground floor and 360 junior boys and girls on the 
first floor, at a cost of about 7,000/, 

CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE HALL, WOKING.— 
Last October memorial stones were laid at Woking 
of a Congregational lecture hall, with infants’ 
schoolroom, church kitchen, and necessary offices. 
The building has just been opened in York-road. 
Designed by Mr. W. Howard Seth-Smith, and built 
by Messrs. J. Harris & Son, the lecture hall, which 
will be used as a temporary church, accommodates 
250 people, and is constructed of red brick, with 
tiled roof, and extenal woodwork of teak. Pro- 
vision is made for the addition of classrooms when 
the necessity arises. The building is electrically 
lighted, and is heated by hot-water pipes, ventila- 





tion being secured by a silent electric exhaust fan in 
the roof. 

PUBLIC HALL, MANSFIELD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
—A new hall, the Victoria Hall, has been erected at 
Mansfield. It occupies a position at the top of 
Leeming-street, on the site of the old courthouse 
and the old-established inn known as the Bowl-in- 
Hand. The building is of red brick, relieved by 
stone dressings. The chief hall measures 78 ft. by 
39 ft. and 28 ft. high, providing accommodation, 
with balcony, for upwards of 800 people. It is 
lighted by six semi-circular windows on the north 
side, and a seventh in the gable and overlooking 
Leeming-street. A stage, fitted with appliances 
for theatrical performances and provision for an 
orchestra, occupies one end of the room, whilst four 
dressing-rooms or retiring-rooms are placed at 
the rear. Under the hall is a supper or dining 
room, which will also be used for smoking concerts, 
meetings, &c. The architects are Messrs. Vallance 
& Westwick, of Mansfield; the builders Messrs. 
J. Hutchinson & Sons, Nottingham; whilst the 
decorating has been done by Mr. C. E. Greenwood, 
Mansfield. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS, GRANTHAM.—The foundation- 
stones were laid on the 18th ult. of new Sunday 
schools in connexion with the Wesley Chapel, 
Spittlegate, Grantham. The building adjoins the 
chapel, and, with a caretaker’s house, involves an 
outlay of 2,330/. The main room will be 59 ft. 6 in. 
by 39 ft. 6 in., with seating accommodation for some 
400 children. In addition there will be six class- 
rooms, each 11 ft. by roft., and at the rear a 
kitchen and the usual out offices. The heating will 
be by water. The contractor is Mr. Corah, of 
Loughborough, the stonemason Mr. G. H. Linnell, 
Grantham, and the plans were prepared by Mr. G. 
Camplin, of Grantham. 

CONVALESCENT HOME, SHEFFIELD.—The Woo- 
findin Convalescent Home, Whiteley Wood, Shef- 
field, is now complete. Messrs. Hemsoll & Pater- 
son were the architects. Mr. Woofindin’s estate, 
which amounted to over 134,000l., was, after certain 
private bequests, left for charitable purposes. Two- 
thirds of his residuary estate were to be devoted to 
providing a convalescent home and one-third for 
almshouses. The latter, in LEcclesall-road, are 
already occupied, and in a few weeks the home will 
be ready for patients. Accommodation has been 
provided for about forty. Additional room has also 
been provided for patients who might care to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the institution and are 
able to contribute towards the cost of their support. 
Between twenty and thirty convalescents can be 
admitted under the latter scheme. The institution, 
which has a southern aspect, stands in 1634 acres of 
land. The building is two stories high. On the 
ground floor is the dining-hall, which, together with 
the principal entrance-hall, occupies the centre of 
the front. To the east and west of the central portion 
are respectively the women’s and men’s wings. The 
women’s wing contains reading and writing rooms, 
and a parlour lighted by a large bay window, 
as well as the office and the matron’s sitting-room. 
On the men’s side there is also a reading and writ- 
ing room, and a billiardand smoking room. On the 
first floor are the bedrooms, those for men being, as 
in the case of the day-rooms, in the west wing, and 
for women inthe east. In these the cubicle system 
has been adopted, the space being divided by means 
of wood partitions into rooms for two or three beds. 
The windows of the cubicles on the south front are 
treated as French casements. The central portion 
over the dining and entrance-hallis divided into two 
parts—that to the front being sub-divided into 
cubicles, and so planned that it can be used as an 
alternative ward for either wing, so as to provide 
for the fluctuation of the relative number of patients 
of each sex; that tothe back being sub-divided into 
cubicles, baths, &c., for servants. At the end of 
each wing there is an emergency door and an out- 
side escape staircase in case of fire. The building 
is lighted by electricity. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, PLATT BRIDGE, WIGAN.— 
A new Wesleyan church is being erected at Platt 
Bridge from the designs of Mr. J. Wills, architect, 
of Derby. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, BRISTOL.—New premises 
have been erected in Wine-street and Union-street, 
Bristol, for Mr, J. Chambers. The artificial light 
throughout the building is electricity (installed by 
Messrs. Buchanan & Curwen, under the supervision 
of Herbert Thomas Sully, A.I.E.E., electrical engi- 
neer). The contractor for the building was Mr. 
R. F. Ridd. The carving was executed by Mr. W. 
Smith, of Montpelier. Messrs. Foster & Wood 
were the architects of the building. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


LIVERPOOL WATER WoRKS.—At a recent meeting 
of the Liverpool City Council, Alderman Burgess 
(chairman of the Water Committee) moved that the 
salary of Mr. Joseph Parry, the water engineer, be 
advanced from 1,200/. to 1,400/. In reply to 
Alderman Salvidge, who asked for the reasons, he 
added that Mr. Parry had been in the service of the 
Corporation for nearly forty years. The water 
revenue had increased by 34,702/, since 1895, while 
the expenses had been decreased by 1,511/. The 
population supplied with water outside the city 
alone was 330,000, the reyenye for that area, which 





was yearly increasing, being about 12,000, 
annum. Then there were some important n 
works in course of construction, includin pe 
Prescot the largest service reservoir of the rn Hg 
tion, while a second pipe line from Vyrnwy and ‘ 
water supply to Wallasey were in contemplation 
The recommendation was adopted. 2 
LLANDUDNO WATER AND GAS SuppLigs —~A 
inquiry on behalf of the Local Government Board 
was held on the 24th ult. at the office of the Urban 
District Council, Llandudno, by Mr. A. A, G, Malet 
Inspector of the Board, with reference to applica. 
tions by the Council for leave to borrow 4,700). for 
gasworks purposes, and 16,301/, for works of water 
supply. Mr. E. P. Stephenson, engineer, stated that 
Llandudno derived its water supply from Dulyn 
Lake, some eight miles from the town, and from 
the lake to Llandudno there was a main line 9 in 
in diameter. It was found that this did not 
give a sufficient flow, and an additional main 
15 in. in diameter, was laid from Caerhun, at the 
foot of the hills in which the lake is situated, to 
Croesan Hill. The application now was for mone 
to extend that 15-in. main to Llandudno Junction, a 
distance of 34 miles. ‘The 15-in. had also been laid 
along Mostyn-street. The estimated outlay of 
16,3012, included that already incurred on the 
Mostyn-street extension. There was no opposition 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
—The Sanitary Paint Company have removed to 
new premises in Rimrose-road, Liverpool, wMr, 
E. Kilburn Scott, A.M. Inst.C.E., has taken the post 
of engineer and manager, for the United Kingdom, 
Colonies, and Egypt, to the International Electric 
Company of Liege; the London offices being at 
Clun House, Surrey-street, Strand. 

ARBITRATION CASE.—At the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, Westminster, on the 23rd ult., Mr. Daniel 
Watney sat as sole arbitrator to assess the compen- 
sation to be paid to the Rev. Septimus Streeton for 
a small portion of land in Gipsy-lane which the 
London School Board had taken for the extension 
of their school there. From the opening statement 
of counsel it appeared that in May, 1883, the claimant 
succeeded to a moiety of a piece of land in 
Gipsy-lane, with a frontage of 16 ft. and a depth of 
235 {t., which was copyhold of the manor of Lam- 
beth. According to the custom of the manor, any 
copyhold land sold to a purchaser who is nota 
tenant of the manor is subject to a fine to the lord 
of the manor equal to twice the annual value of the 
land, whilst a copyholder escapes the fine, The 
claimant took advantage of this, and sold small and 
undivided shares of his copyhold to enable the 
purchasers of any copyhold land to become 
copyholders of the manor and so_ escape the 
fines leviable on their purchases. In this way 
claimant sold one-third of his moiety in July, 1883, 
for 251.; another third in October, 1883, for Sol. ; 
and then he sub-divided the remaining third into 
three portions, one of which he sold in 1884 for Sol. 
and another in 1889 for 75/. The other portion, 
one-eighteenth of the whole plot, claimant still held 
when the School Board served him with notice in 
1894; and he claimed for 150l., which he estimated 
he could have secured by selling it in the way he 
had disposed of the remainder of his moiety. Mr. 
F. Parish, solicitor, and Mr. W. E. Parish, surveyor, 
proved the facts as stated by the learned counsel. 
The latter valued the land at 9/., on a basis of tol. 
per foot frontage, but he considered 1501. could have 
been secured by dividing it. On the part of the 
School Board Mr. Howard Martin, surveyor, esti- 
mated the value of the whole land, at 6/. per foot 
frontage, at 96/., the claimant's share being 4l. 58: 
In his opinion 5/. would be a liberal compen 
Mr. G. A. Wilkinson, surveyor, corroborated > 
view. Counsel having addressed the arbitrator, ™ 
Watney reserved his award. aie 

DEMOLITION OF HISTORIC HOUSES AT — 
—The Corporation of Windsor have begun the 
demolition of seven historic houses which war 
good examples cf the architecture of the reign i" 
Charles I. The houses adjoin the present — 
of Windsor, which formerly was a residence attacl : 
to Windsor Castle. They also adjoin a large ee 
of waste Crown land which was offered to - “ae 
poration some time ago. Upon this = it 
rendered vacant by the demolition of the o oa 
was proposed to erect a Volunteer drill ha a 
memorial to the late Prince Christian ie = 
the project fell through owing to lack 0 pe 
The Corporation having condemned my asted 
their own property—as unfit for human ha 
their destruction is being proceeded with. y—The 

THE HOUSING QUESTION IN BIRMINGHA} tie 
Housing Committee held another meeting Cook, 
22nd ult., under the presidency of i, of 
but though they had four schemes for a oe 
flats in Potter-street before them, they cam the 
definite decision. However, the ee ore: 
committee present favoured one of the se oan dance 
sented, and this scheme, amended in . will 
with certain alterations which were er the cot 
again brought up ata special aero approv 
mittee, when it is expected that it “% This echeme 
for recommendation to the rence between 
provides for a four-story block con 





sixty and seventy tenements. At the meeting 
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: utation from the Birmingham Archi 
committee 2 OP tion was introduced on the ques- 
tecture throwing open to general competition the 
you and plans for the dwellings which the ne 

ittee purpose erecting. It was, however, pointe 
es the chairman that with regard to the Potter- 
out 4 and Bordesley Green schemes the arrange- 
poe had progressed too far for the proposal to be 
- rtained, but the deputation were informed that 
ee" suggestion would be considered with regard to 
pag house building scheme which the com- 

: ight formulate. 
mittee gt BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION.—The 
half-yearly meeting of the Scottish Building Trades 
Federation was held in Dundee on the 25th ult., 
when representatives attended from all parts of the 
country—Mr. A. Beveridge, builder, Perth, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The Secretary, Mr. J. L. Selkirk, 
CA, Glasgow, submitted the report of the work of 
the Federation for the past half-year, which spoke 
of the earnestness and hopefulness with which it 
had been carried on, and of the advantages which 
could alone be secured by hearty _combination 
among the various branches of the building trades. 
It urged the importance of visitation by the 
Executive of the various branch Associations 
throughout the country. Reference was also 
made to the recently-appointed Consulting Com- 
mittee, which consisted of four representatives 
from each of the four principal cities, whose 
duty it was to consider all questions affecting 
wages, working agreements, &c., with a view, when 
necessary, to united action. The Committee had 
already made a most encouraging commencement. 
Special reference was made to the steps which had 
been taken to secure the adoption of such conditions 
of contract as might be mutually arranged with the 
Institute of Architects, with a view to meeting, if 
possible, certain difficulties and grievances which 
tradesmen allege they had under the existing system 
of carrying out contracts, more especially in refer- 
ence to the delay in obtaining measurement of their 
work. It was agreed that a deputation should seek 
an early opportunity of meeting representatives of 
that body with a view to a conference on the 
subject. The National Association of Master 
Builders of Great Britain and Ireland having 
decided to hold their next annual meeting in 
Glasgow in the beginning of July—the Exhibition 
being the chief attraction—it was resolved to 
extend to them a most cordial welcome on the 
occasion, in which, it was confidently anticipated, 
the members of the various branches of the building 
trade would cordially join. 

West DEREHAM CHURCH,—The roof of the 
nave of the ancient Church of St. Andrew, West 
Dereham, recently collapsed and fell in. Although it 
has been apparent for some time that the timbers 
were giving way, it was not considered that the 
catastrophe was so imminent. The church is an 
ancient fabric, chiefly in the Perpendicular style. 
hes poe was restored in 1895, and still remains 
intac 

WwTH or LEEDS STREETS.—At a meeting of 
the Improvements Committee of the Leeds Cor- 
poration on the 25th ult.,a new series of by-laws 
with reference to the construction of streets were 
discussed and adopted. These proposals have been 
for some three years under consideration, and now 
that they have been finally shaped it only remains 
for them to be sanctioned by the City Council and 
the Local Government Board, They are intended 
to have the effect of improving the character of 
ordinary dwelling-houses, besides widening the 
rg Mig — no street is to be less than 42 ft. 

ldth, but provision is made allowing streets 

to be made 36 ft. wide with a forecourt or garden) 
in front of the houses on each side of 6 ft. in width, 
and at intervals of not more than I 50 yards there 
must be a street not less than 42 ft. in width. The 
Py by-law provided simply for a 36-ft. street. 

t the meeting a deputation attended from the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society consist- 
ing of Mr. T. Butler Wilson, President, and Mr. H. 
“ae, secretary.—Leeds Mercury. 

Pt ll encor gene BRASS SOCIETY.—The six- 
‘Tiaeien the por ing of this Society was held on 
én the R 25th ult., at 32, Sackville-street, Lon- 
Societ 9 R. W. M. Lewis in the chair. The 
dink oe a to carry out its original 
of thine very interesting, recuicriale Ge tee ee 

; e dead. 
merry a Series of articles by Mr. Mill Stephen- 
land,” ig sey “The Palimpsest Brasses of Eng- 
pr vs § continued in the Transaction, copies 

f which and particul f i , 
from Mr. F. Wy % fc) ———- can be had 
tonstone, Essex, It mij na" Tornington-road, Ley- 
that Part XVI ight be interesting to mention 

“vii., Comprises the Counties of Essex- 


8, and j i : 
Pa d it contains over a score of illustra- 


APPOINTMENTS, — 
Ve Sanctioned the 
a officers, vi 
Otficer, Greenwich ; 


uthwark - 
tanitary > Messrs, 


The Local Government Board 
appointments of the following 
z.:—Mr. E. G, Annis, medical 
Mr. G. Millson, medical officer, 
hve. H. Neighbour and S. Addison, 
a oe 0:8 in Hammersmith ; mr. J. HH. 
Barnes, sean ary inspector in Deptford; Mr. W. 
Be itary inspector in Woolwich. 

repe om OF PLUMB 
registration “es of district councils for the national 
on Wedn a Plumbers was held at the Guildhall 

Y, the 24th ult. Belfast, Birmingham, 


ERS.—A meeting of 








Bradford, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Manchester, Nottingham, and Plymouth sent dele- 
gates, and reports were presented showing that 
since the Conference of Health and Water Authori- 
ties and Plumbers was held in Birmingham in 
October last 2,082 operative plumbers and 494 
master plumbers had been registered, and that the 
applications for registration were so numerous that 
a vast number still remained to be dealt with. On 
the motion of Dr. Williams, Medical Officer of Health, 
Plymouth, it was decided to increase the facilities 
for the examination of applicants. Various arrange- 
ments for securing the more systematic training of 
plumbers were discussed, and on the motion of 
Dr. Alfred Hill, Medical Officer of Health, 
Birmingham, it was resolved that apprenticeship 
should be encouraged in connexion with the 
national registration of plumbers, and that a special 
form of indenture for plumbers’ apprentices framed 
by the Plumbers’ Apprenticeship Board of London 
should be circulated for adoption throughout the 
kingdom. Mr. Marchbank, Edinburgh, undertook 
to adapt the form to the requirements of Scotch 
law. 

REGISTRATION OF TITLE TO LAND.—At a general 
meeting of the Incorporated Law Society held on 
Friday, the 26th ult., Mr. J. S. Rubinstein moved a 
resolution to the effect that, in view of the fact that 
the experimental period of three years mentioned in 
the Land Transfer Act, 1897, would expire in July, 
an inquiry into the system of compulsory registra- 
tion of title in London should be held, in order to 
ascertain whether or not additional difficulty, 
expense, and delay are occasioned thereby without 
corresponding advantage to persons dealing with 
land. The resolution, after full discussion, was 
carried unanimously, 

WINDOW, TIMBERSCOMBE CHURCH.—In_ the 
parish church of Timberscombe, in the heart of 
Exmoor, a stained glass window has been erected 
in memory of the late vicar. The subject of the 
window is the Annunciation. It was designed and 
executed by Messrs. Fred Drake & Sons, of Exeter. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE IN LEICESTER.— 
About sixty bricklayers and builders’ labourers have 
ceased work at the new|wholesale market, in 
Halford-street, in consequence of a dispute as to 
the introduction of navvies to mix concrete. The 
builders’ labourers, who receive 64d. per hour, claim 
that the work in question is work of a character 
which, under Sir William Markby’s award, should 
be done by them, and not by navvies, who are, it is 
alleged, paid atalessrateperhour. The Employers’ 
Federation claim that the work is essentially work 
for navvies, and that the bricklayers’ labourers are 
violating the rules mutually agreed upon by their 
society and the federation in insisting on the dis- 
charge of the navvies. The federation contend that 
things should be continued now as they were, 
pending arbitration, but the bricklayers’ labourers 
demand that these navvies should be discharged 
before arbitration is entered upon. 

HARTLEPOOL BUILDING TRADE.—A complete 
stoppage of the building trade in the Hartlepools 
has just taken place, owing to a strike of bricklayers 
and plasterers’ labourers, who met the proposal of 
the masters for a decrease of Id. per hour by making 
a demand for a 4d. per hour increase in wages 
Several hundred men are affected. 

THE BRADFORD BUILDING TRADE.—For some 
time past the conditions of labour in the Bradford 
building trades have been under active consideration 
by both employersand employed. There appears at 
present to be but little hope of an amicable settle- 
ment. The history of the present crisis is briefly as fol- 
lows :—Six months ago, in consequence of slackness 
of trade, the master builders gave notice to the 
men of three alterations of existing conditions; 
stipulating (1) for a reduction in wages of 1d. per 
hour; (2) that society and non-society men 
should be allowed to work peaceably together ; 
and (3) that notice of alteration of rules should 
expire either on May 1 or November 1, instead 
of between April 1 and July 1, as at present. 
The present wages are 9d. for masons and 
bricklayers and od. for joiners, and the joiners 
replied to the masters’ action by giving notice ten 
days later of a demand for the increase of their 
wages by 1d. per hour. In the course of the past 
few days some attempts have been made to arrive at 
a settlement. The joiners met the masters about a 
fortnight ago with no result, and nothing further 
was arrived at until the 29th ult. The operative 
masons met their employers on Saturday night, and 
were offered 9d. per hour—a reduction ot 3d. in 
place of rd. The condition as to society and non- 
society men working together was adhered to, but 
the demand for alteration asto the expiry of notice 
was waived. The masters, moreover, offered to 
put all questions at dispute to arbitration. These 
new terms were considered by the men at a meet- 
ing at Barry’s Hall, and they decided with 
practical unanimity to abide by the existing 
conditions, and refused the proffered arbitration. 
A meeting of the Bradford Master Builders’ 
Association was ‘also held at the Stone Exchange, 
Chapel-lane, Mr. Phineas Drake, presiding. The 
masons’ decision was conveyed to the meeting 
and discussed, and ultimately it was decided 





that the following notice should be issued and 
placarded in all the workshops :—“ Bradford Master 
Builders’ Association. Notice.—On and after 
May 1 the rate of wages will be as follows :— 
Masons od. per hour, joiners 844d. per hour. Rules. 
—Society and non-society men to work together. 
Six months’ notice of alteration of rules to be given 
on either side, to expire on April 30 or October 30.” 
The present situation, therefore, is that the men of 
both branches of the trade are offered a reduction 
of %d. per hour, and that the masters’ original 
claims in the other two respects are maintained, 
It is understood that the masters viewed with sur- 
prise the operatives’ refusal of arbitration, but that 
the offer of arbitration is not withdrawn so far as 
the masons are concerned. It is also understood 
that the men are less disposed to accept the other 
conditions than.they are to submit toa reduction 
of wages. The masters explained that as the state 
of trade had caused them to give notice of a 
reduction in the wages of masons and joiners, they 
could not see their way to grant the advance asked 
for.—Bradford Observer. 

BRADFORD JOINERS.—Since the Bradford branch 
of the Amalgamated Society of Joiners received 
notice of a reduction they have started a workshop 
of their own. 

BRICKMAKERS’ STRIKE, EDMONTON.—The strike 
of brickmakers which has been in progress for 
some weeks at Edmonton has ended. The dispute 
arose on the masters wishing to reduce the rates of 
pay. The masters have now given way, and the 
brickmakers return to work on the same wages as 
last year. ~ 
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LEGAL, 


THE NEW STREET FROM HOLBORN TO 
THE STRAND. 


THE case of the London County Council v. the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, Limited, 
was concluded on the 25th ult. before Mr. Justice 
Farwellin the Chancery Division. The case raised a 
question of interpretation of a section of the London 
County Council (Improvement) Act, 1899. 

It appeared that under the Metropolitan Electric 
Supply Company Mid - London Lighting Order, 
1889, confirmed by the Electric Lighting Orders 
Confirmation (No. 5) Act, 1899, the defendant com- 
pany had power to supply electrical energy within 
the district which includes the whole of the area 
which might be taken by the County Council under 
the powers of the London County Council (Im- 
provements) Act, 1899, for the intended new street 
from Holborn to the Strand. When this Act 
was passed the defendants had a. station, 
buildings, machinery, and works for the pur- 
pose of electric lighting on a site partly freehold 
and partly leasehold in Sardinia-street, the whole 
of which was required to be taken by the County 
Council for the purposes of their proposed improve- 
ments. A statutery bargain was arrived at between 
the plaintiffs and the defendant company, which 
was embodied in Section 55 of the Improvements 
Act which provided shortly that (1) the Council 
should not enter upon or take any part of the 
existing site of the defendants’ station until after the 
expiration of two years after they had provided at 
their own expense and vested in the defendants a 
site available for the erection of a generating 
station, and (2) that the Council should acquire the 
freehold and all other interests in the new site and 
should convey to the Company the freehold of so 
much of the new site as should be equal in area to 
the freehold portion of the existing site free 
of expense to the Company, and should also 
grant to the Company free of expense a 
lease of the remaining portion of the new site upon 
terms equivalent to those of the lease under which 
the Company held the leasehold portion of their 
existing site; (3) that it should be lawful for the 
Company on the site so provided to erect, maintain, 
and work a station for generating, transforming, 
and transmitting electrical energy. The important 
question arose under Sub-Section 7, which provided ; 
“The Council shall, on or before the date of the 
conveyance and lease of the new site, pay or secure, 
to the satisfaction of the Company, a sum equal to 
the costs and expenses of erecting and fitting up a 
new generating station upon the new site with new 
plant of a capacity to generate and supply electrical 
energy to an output of not less than 4,000 kilowatts, 
and all expenses incurred in and in connexion with 
taking up and replacing, relaying and altering mains 
and lines owing to the carrying out of the provisions 
of this Act.” A dispute arose as to the interpretation 
of this sub-section, and the plaintiffs sought a 
declaration that, according to the true construction 
of the section, they were only bound to pay or 
secure to the satisfaction of the Company a sum equal 
to the costs and expenses of erecting and fitting upa 
new generating station upon the new site with new 
plant of a capacity to generate and supply electrical 
energy to an output of not less than 4,000 kilowatts, 
and were not bound to pay or secure any sum equal 
to the costs and expenses of erecting and fitting up 
a generating station with new plant of a capacity 
to generate and supply electrical energy to an out- 
put of 5,000 kilowatts or any number more than 
4,000 kilowatts, on the ground that under unusual 
circumstances a more powerful plant might be 
required to generate and supply 4,000 kilowatts or 
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on any other ground whatever. The defendants 
contended that the sum claimed by them was based 
on the station and plant being of a capacity to 
generate and supply such output as a matter of 
practical commercial working, and that it was 
impossible for them to generate and supply an out- 
put of not less than a fixed amount without having, 
in addition to the minimum plant capable of gene- 
rating or supplying such an amount temporarily, 
spare for extra plant’in case of a breakdown or 
repairs, &c. 

Mr, Justice Farwell, having heard expert evidence, 
held that the plaintiffs were right in their conten- 
tion, and granted a declaration to that effect. He 
also awarded them the costs of the action. 

Mr. Haldane, K.C., Mr. C. E. Jenkens, K,C., and 
Mr. Methold appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Balfour Browne, K.C., Mr. Cripps, K.C,, Mr. 
Butcher, K.C., and Mr. Sargent for the defendant 
company. 





CASES UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894: 
DICKSEE v. HOSKINS. 


THE case of Dicksee v. Hoskins came before a 
Divisional Court of King’s Bench on the 25th ult, 
on the appeal of the District Surveyor from the 
decision of a Metropolitan Police Magistrate 
allowing an appeal under the London Building Act, 
1894, from a notice of objection to a proposed 
building served by the appellant upon the re- 
spondent, a builder. The question to be decided 
was whether the proposed building came within 
Section 74 (2) of the Act of 1894. Sub-Section 2 of 
the section runs as follows :—‘In every building 
exceeding ten squares in area used in part 
for purposes of trade or manufacture and in 
part as a dwelling -house, the part used for 
purposes of trade or manufacture shall be 
separated from the part used as a dwelling-house 
by walls and floors constructed of fire-resisting 
materials, and all passages, staircases, and other 
means of approach to the parts used as a dwelling- 
house shall be constructed throughout of fire-resist- 
ing materials.” The building in question was No. 
87, Old Kent-road, and was the re-erection of an 
old beerhouse called the Horseshoe. {t was when 
erected to exceed ten squares in area, and was 
intended to contain in the basement beer and wine 
cellars; on the ground floor a bar, public lobby, 
saloon-bar, private-bar, parlour, and a public-room ; 
on the first floor a sitting-room, three bedrooms, and 
a kitchen ; and on the top floor attics. The old house 
was, and the new when created was to be, used 
for the sale of wine and beer to be consumed on 
and off the premises. The trade was to be carried 
on in the basementand ground floor, and the licensee 
and his family were to reside in the upper floors of 
the building, and the whole of the building was to 
be covered by the Justices’ certificate and Excise 
licence, The floors separating the ground floor 
from the first floor and the staircase leading to the 
first floor were not intended to be constructed of 
fire-resisting materials, and the magistrate found 
that if Sub-Section 2 of Section 74 of the Act applied 
to the building, the provisions of that section would 
be contravened. He also found, as a fact, that the 
basement and ground floor of the building were 
intended to be used for the purposes of the trade 
of the beerhouse, and that the part above the 
ground floor was intended to be used as a dwelling- 
house for the licensed occupier, but held that the 
case was governed by the decision in “Carritt v. 
Godson,” and allowed the appeal, overruling the 
objection of the District Surveyor. Hence the 
present appeal of the District Surveyor. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of Counsel, 
the Lord Chief Justice held that the section was 
intended to apply to buildings part of which were 
used for trade and manufacture and the other part 
as a dwelling, and that it was not intended to apply 
to a building certain rooms of which were used as a 
dwelling. He thought, therefore, that the appeal 
should be dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Lawrance concurred, and the appeal 
was accordingly dismissed. 

Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., and Mr. Rowsell 
appeared for the appellant; and Mr. Danck- 
werts, K.C., and Mr. Craice for the respondent. 





CROW v. WHITECHAPEL BOARD OF WORKS. 


IN a specially constituted Court of King’s Bench 
composed of Justices Grantham, Kennedy, and 
Darling, the hearing was resumed on Saturday, the 
27th ult., of the case of Crow v. the Board of 
Works for the District of Whitechapel. The case 
was argued before Mr, Justice Kennedy and Mr. 
Justice Darling last December, but their lordships 
then disagreed, and the case now came on for a 
rehearing before an additional Judge, Mr. Justice 
Grantham. 

This was the defendants’ appeal from a decision 
of Mr, Dickinson, the magistrate sitting at the 
Thames Police-court in June last. It appeared that 


a summons was taken out by Mr. Crow, the District 
Surveyor, against. the defendants for not having 
given him notice under Section 145 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, before commencing the con- 
struction of a number of boxes or inspection cham- 








bers under the streets in the district for the 
purpose of electric lighting. The defendants 
were the local authority within the meaning 
of the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
for the district, and in the year 1892 were 
granted by the Board of Trade, pursuant to 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
in respect of such district a provisional order 
called the Whitechapel District Electric Supply 
Order, 1892, which was afterwards confirmed 
and came into force on June 27, 1892. By Sections 
Ir and t2 of this order, the “‘ undertakers” were 
authorised to construct in any street any such boxes 
as might be necessary for purposes in connexion 


with the supply of electric energy, including |” 
‘apparatus for the proper ventilation of such boxes. 


The sections further provided that “every such box 
shall be for the exclusive use of the undertakers and 
under their sole control, except so far as the Board 
of Trade may otherwise order, and shall be used 
by the undertakers only for the purpose of leading 
off service lines and other distributing conductors, 
or for examining, testing, regulating, measuring, 
directing, or controlling the supply and energy, or 
for examining or testing the condition of the mains 
or other portions of the works,or for other like 
purposes connected with the undertaking, and the 
undertakers may place therein motor switches and 
other suitable and proper apparatus for any of the 
above purposes. Every such box, including the 
upper surface or covering thereof, shall be con- 
structed of such materials, and shall be constructed 
and maintained by the undertakers in such man- 
ner as not to be a source of danger whether 
by reason of inequality of surface or otherwise.” 
Section 12 further provided that the undertakers 
should one month before the commencement 
of such works, serve a notice upon the Post- 
master-General describing the proposed works, 
together with a plan of the proposed works, and, in 
addition, a like notice and plan upon the County 
Council. The defendants did not, before 
commencing the construction of the boxes, 
serve Mr. Crow with notice of the intended 
work, under Section 145 of the London Building 
Act, 1894. Mr. Crow’s contention was that the 
boxes came within the definition of “ building 
structure ur work” in Section 145, and that the 
defendants were bound before commencing the 
work to serve upon him as the District Surveyor 
a “building notice” as prescribed by the section. 
The defendants contended that the Act of 1894 did 
not apply at all to boxes constructed in the streets 
under the Provisional Order, inasmuch as the 
order contained a complete code regulating the 
materials, situation, and mode of construction of 
such boxes, and provided a complete machinery 
for enforcing such regulations, and with which 
special code and machinery the London Building 
Act of 1894 was inconsistent. The magistrate found 
as a fact that the boxes so constructed were “ build- 
ing structures or works” within the meaning of 
Section 145 of the London Building Act, 1894, and 
having regard to Sections 72, 201, and 203 of the 
said Act, he held that the provisions of Section 145 
were not inconsistent with the special Act and 
imposed on the defendants the nominal penalty of 
1s. and ordered them to pay rol. ros. costs, Hence 
the present appeal of the defendants, 

Mr. Dickens, K.C,, and Mr. Talbot appeared for 
the appellants (defendants) ; and Mr. Horace Avory, 
K.C., for the respondent (plaintiff). 

At the conclusion of the arguments their lordships 
reserved judgment. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 
HOW SHOULD A CEILING SCAFFOLD BE FORMED ? 


AT Marylebone County Court on Monday, before 
Judge Stonor and a jury, Thomas Davies, a plas- 
terer, Kensal Green, N.W., sought to recover 
damages, under the Employers’ Liability Act, from 
Mr. David Henry Nash, builder; &c., Paddington, 
W., the claim being in respect of personal injuries 
sustained by the plaintiff owing, it was alleged, to 
a defect in the plant provided by the defendant, and 
negligence for which he was responsible, 

Mr. H. Morris, counsel, appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. E. Mellor, counsel, defended. 

The plaintiff stated that on October 19 last he was 
in the employ of the defendant, doing plastering 
work at some new houses in Harvist-road, N.W. A 
scaffold, or platform, about 5 ft. high, had been 
erected in one of the rooms to enable the plasterers 
to put up the ceiling. This scaffold extended over 
the whole room, with the exception of a small space 
at the doorway, where there was a hole through 
which the men could pass up to the scaffold or 
down, and by which the labourers sent up the 
“coarse stuff” and the plaster. While working 
upon this scaffolding, and looking up at the ceiling, 
he (the plaintiff) slipped down the hole near the 
door, dislocating his right shoulder and bruising 
some of his ribs. In consequence of the accident 
he was prevented from doing any work for thirteen 
or fourteen weeks, for which he claimed 2/. a week. 
He further claimed with respect to the pain and 
suffering, 

Cross-examined : He had got upon the scaffold 
and down again by means .of the hole near the 
doorway both on the day of the accident and the 
previous day. He had been a plasterer for many 








—= 
years, and considered that a hole in a Scaffold 
as the one in question, was dangerous, 4’g" 
board, he maintained, should have been used oy 
cover the hole, the board being pushed aside we 
necessary. ~< 
No other witnesses were called for the plaintif 
The defendant maintained that the Scaffold 1 
question was erected in the ordinary way, ang that 
it was customary to leave a hole in the platfo 
without covering it with a small board. <a 
The Judge: It is not practicable to put a 
plank across the hole ? 
The defendant: I have never seen a plank or 


short 


board put across, 


Mr. Ernest George Harvey, builder, sai 
defendant was doing cettain, work up ti Meee 
in question under a contract with himself (Witness) 
He had inspected the scaffold, and found it erected 
in the only way that he had ever seen such scaffolds 
put up. 

a Judge : bye about the hole ? 

e witness: It is usual to leave 
Wty a hole as de. 

George Townsend, foreman to the last Witness 
said that the scaffold in question was a very good 
one. It was usual, so far as his experience went to 
“ *. have a a in the platform, 

e Judge: The only question of impo i 
this case is whether the hole was ogee 
proper, and the balance of evidence is to the effect 
that it was so. 

The jury found that the scaffold was properly 
and safely erected, and that the hole was nece 
and proper. This was a verdict in favour of the 
defendant, for whom his honour gave judgment, 

The Judge: There can be little doubt that the 
man is entitled to claim under the Workmen’s Com. 
pensation Act. 

Mr. Morris : There seemed to be some doubt with 
= to a certain point in connexion with that 

ct. 

The Judge: I cannot see the slightest reason to 
doubt, I think I should not find that there was 
“ gross negligence ” on the part of the plaintiff. 

It was understood that the plaintiff would bring 
another action under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, joining Mr. Harvey as a respondent. The 
whole question of costs was reserved. 





IMPORTANT ACTION BY CONTRACTORS, 


In the Court of Appeal, composed of the Master 
of the Rolls and Lords Justices Collins and Romer, 
on the 2oth ult., judgment was delivered in the case 
of Leslie & Co., Limited, v. the Managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylums District on the appeal of the 
plaintiffs from the judgment of a Divisional Court 
of King’s Bench, composed of Justices Bigham and 
Phillimore, on April 2, t900, the question in issue 
arising upon a contract entered into between the 
plaintiffs and the defendants for the erection of a 
hospital for infectious fevers at Hither Green, 
‘Lewisham, the case coming before tke Divisional 
Court by way of appeal by the defendants from the 
decision of an Official Referee. The case was 
reported fully in the issue of the Builder for 
April 7, 1900. A great part of the work in question 
had been let out to sub-contractors and experts 
called specialists, and the question for decision was 
as to who was to be responsible for alleged 
delay on the part of these sub-contractors. The 
contract was dated July 23, 1895, and it provided 
that the plaintiffs should execute “the works 
shown on the plans, including the chimney 
stacks and heating apparatus. The work had to be 
completed in two years, and the price was to be 
210,6881. The material clauses of the contract were 
these :—The managers (viz., the defendants) reserve 
to themselves the right to employ other parties to 
execute the works for which provisions are made, 
and tu deduct the full provided amounts (i.,, the 
prime cost plus 10 per cent. thereon) from the con- 
tract sum. In such cases the contractors (the 
plaintiffs) are to allow such parties every facility for 
the execution of their several works simultaneously 
with theirown. The managers are to be at liberty 
to omit any provisional sums or quantities. - 
contractors are to pay the sub-contractors the 
amount provided in the contract for such purp2s, 
or less or more as may be certified, and the pay- 
ments thus made will be considered as work eae 
by the contractors, and will be included in the 
certificate to the contractors next following =e 
payment. No payment is to be made to = “4 
contractors, except upon the architect's certi gt 
The contractor is to pay such amount as i: “ 
certified from time to time, within seven ; 3 
from the date of the certificate, and shoul Je 
contractor neglect, or refuse, to make eal 
payment within the said period, the managers ah 
be at liberty to pay the amount direct to ait 
sub-contractor, and to deduct from the peer 
sum the gross amount which the contra i 
have included in their estimate in res ae 
such work and his profit thereon, the ami 
so to be deducted not being Jess in any case © 
such amount so certified. The contractors a 
attend with all building trades upon te fro 
contractors, which is to include “ cutting away po 
the same and making good after the ved 
allowing the free use of such Plant, tae et 
scaffolding as the contractors may be using 
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urposes.” The contract also provided that 
yo tractors were to allow such persons full 
E sctanity to carry on their works simultaneously 
gh The contract also provided for the 


. ir own. : 

with a be the defendants of 10,0001. as security 

eg due performance. Alterations and omissions 
( 


ifications were to be allowed, and 
per le 07 the direction in writing of the archi- 
= Among the works to be erected were twenty- 
= chimney-stacks at the price of 137/. 10s. for 
prs stack. The contract went on : “ The contractor 
al provide the ees i large wards above 
for each central stack of flues in large i 
level of the ground floor.” It then provide 
Se tructed, and that they were 
how they were to wriate by a specialist potter, It also 
to be finished complete by a specialist potter. - 
ovided that the contractors were to supply all 
a eeanery « scaffolding, plant, water, and hoisting.’ 
The plaintiffs then communicated with Messrs. 
Doulton, who agreed to do the ene bred 
Part of the claim in the action arose from the allege 
delay on the part of Messrs. agama to do =~ 
necessary work. Another claim arose trom a su : 
contractor for the supply of the necessary oy i : 
hot-water apparatus. The clause relating to “ 
provided that the hot-water supplies to baths, 
lavatories and sinks, except where otherwi. 
specified, should be done by specialists ; but the 
contractor was to attend on, and cut a way for, — 
make good after them. A sub-contract was made 
on February 2 between the plaintiffs and Messrs. 
Berry & Sons, by which the latter agreed to supply 
this apparatus for 11,gool., and it was said that 
Messrs. Berry had been guilty of delay in executing 
this work, Owing to these alleged delays, the 
plaintiffs could not complete their works and get 
the architect’s final certificate and _payment ac- 
cordingly. The plaintiffs therefore claimed damages 
on the footing that there was an obligation on the 
defendants to see that the work was done by the 
specialists and sub-contractors within a reasonable 
time, The case was referred to an Official Referee, 
when counsel for the defendants asked the learned 
Referee to non-suit the plaintiffs on the ground that 
Messrs. Doulton and Berry on the contract were 
the sub-contractors with the plaintiffs, and any 
delay lay against them and not with the defendants. 

The learned Referee refused to non-suit,iand from 
this decision the defendants appealed to the 
Divisional Court, which held that in the circum- 
stances the plaintiffs were not entitled under the 
contract to recover the damages from the defend- 
ants. From this decision the plaintiffs now 
appealed. 

Mr. R, M. Bray, K.C.,and Mr. T. Ribton appeared 
for the appellants (plaintiffs), and Mr. English 
Harrison, K.C., and Mr. H. Smith for respondents 
(defendants). 

The Master of the Rolls in giving judgment, 
having referred to the material clauses in the con- 
tract and to the facts, said that two instances as to 
what took place with regard to the specialists had 
been argued before them ; one relating to Messrs. 
Doulton & Co.’s work and the other to Messrs, 
Berry & Co. for the hot-water arrangements. 
Having gone in detail through the matters relating 
to Messrs, Doulton & Co.’s work, in his lordship’s 
opinion it would not be necessary to goin detail 
as to what took place with regard to Messrs. 
Berry &Co. Messrs. Doulton & Co. were behind 
inthe erection:of their work whereby the plaintiffs 
were hindered in getting on with the other 
work contracted for under their contract. How in 
these circumstances were the defendants liable for 
the delays of Doulton & Co.? The plaintiffs’ case 
was that the defendants were liable to them for 
these delays. How so? The defendants never 
contracted with Messrs. Doulton & Co. The per- 
sons who contracted with Messrs. Doulton & Co. 
were the plaintiffs, and the plaintiffs alone. Messrs. 
Doulton & Co. were sub-contractors, and their 
work was work which the plaintiffs had contracted 
with the defendants to provide. The defendants 
never paid Messrs. Doulton & Co. one penny for 
their work, and were never under any liability to 
them, Messrs. Doulton & Co. were paid by the 
ae for their work, and his lordship thought 
2 t the Divisional Court were right in holding that 
an Siendants were not liable to the plaintiffs for 

¢ delays of Messrs. Doulton & Co. If any one 
aaee against Messrs. Doulton & Co. for 
It y, it was the plaintiffs and not the defendants. 
Mene® Dext argued that if the plaintiffs could sue 
sets. Doulton & Co. for delay, they could only 
0 So as trustees for the defendants, and if the 
|r Tecovered damages against Messrs, 
to — & Co. for delaying them, they would have 
def nd over the damages recovered to the 
coaudants. His lordship did not agree with that 
ontention. The truth was there was no trust at 
with Messrs. Berry & Co. were also behindhand 
with be work, and what his lordship had said 
em, oe to Messrs. Doulton & Co. applied to 
nothin rae case was fully argued out and he had 
case - fe crore than this, that Messrs, Berry’s 
& Co.'s » Ht anything, stronger than Messrs. Doulton 
was i case, because the order given in that case 

on Specific in detail than that given in 
opine Doulton & Co.'s case. In his lordship’s 
Me the decision of the Divisional Court ; 
sht and the appeal must be dismi ourt was 
ds Justices Coli ; ismissed. 
the appeal wns ns and Romer concurred, and 
accordingly dismissed with costs, 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 
WHAT IS AN “ACCIDENT” ? 


THE case, Perry v. Baker & Sons, reported in 
these columns last week, came again before 
Judge Stonor on Tuesday at Marylebone County 
Court. 

The applicant, it may be recollected, was Richard 
Perry, a carpenter and joiner, 14, Napier-road, 
College-park, N.W., who brought an action under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act against Messrs. 
Baker & Sons, Hythe-road Works and High-road, 
Willesden Green, the claim being in respect of 
personal injuries said to have been sustained by the 
applicant whilst in the respondents’ employ. On 
September 15 last the applicant was ordered by the 
respondents’ foreman to make a large, heavy seat. 
While lifting this piece of work, to see a joint 
underneath, he strained a muscle in the side of his 
abdomen. The chief points in the defence were 
that the man was told not to attempt to lift the 
seat without assistance, and, as a point of law, that 
the man had not met with an accident within the 
meaning of the Act. 

Mr. A. H. D. Nonweiler, solicitor, now appeared 
for the applicant, and Mr. Hohler, counsel, for the 
respondents. 

Mr. Nonweiler reminded his Honour that the 
case had been adjourned after the question was 
raised as to whether there had been an accident 
within the meaning of the Act. He now wished to 
draw attention to the fact that the respondents, in 
their answers to interrogatories, stated that they 
had paid the applicant all the compensation to 
which he was entitled under the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Mr. Hohler pointed out that in another portion 
of the answers to the interrogatories it was sub- 
mitted that the applicant’s injuries were not caused 
by an accident arising out of, and in the ordinary 
course of, his employment. 

Mr. Nonweiler said it was evident that the 
respondents had admitted that the applicant was 
entitled to some compensation in respect of his 
injuries, and having paid the man compensation to 
January 22, Igo1, it was useless for the learned 
counsel on the other side now to come before the 
Court and submit that there had been no accident. 

The Judge remarked that the respondents, in their 
answers, distinctly denied that there had been an 
accident arising out of, or in the ordinary course of, 
the man’s employment. 

Mr. Nonweiler, quoting from Pitt-Lewis’s “ Yearly 
County Court Practice,” pointed out that an acci- 
dent was there so defined as “to include every 
phase of personal injuries, provided they involved 
some fortuitous and unexpected event.” 

The Judge remarked that in several cases recently 
decided it had been held that when something hap- 
pened to a person, without an external cause to 
produce it, there was no accident. At least, such 
was the tendency of the decisions, but he could not 
say whether, after a few more appeals had been 
brought before the House of Lords, a proper and 
satisfactory interpretation of an accident might not 
be given. 

Mr. Nonweiler quoted from the case Hamlyn v. 
The Crown Accident Insurance Company (1893, 
1 Q.B., 750), where a man, in stretching to pick up a 
marble which had rolled on the floor, strained and 
hurt himself ; it was held to have been an “acci- 
dent.” In the present case also he (Mr. Nonweiler) 
asked his Honour to say that there was an accident 
within the meaning of the Act. 

The Judge : I should have no hesitation in saying 
that, from a common-sense point of view, there was 
an accident, but I should not be prepared to say 
that there was an accident within the meaning of 
the Act. 

Mr. Hohler went on to submit that in the present 
case, although the man sustained “injuries,” he did 
not meet with an “accident” within the meaning of 
the Act. The man’s exertion in lifting the seat 
might have caused his injuries, but no one could say 
that there was an accident. Suppose, continued the 
learned counsel, a man running to catch a train fell, 
and, putting out his hand, injured it. That would 
be an accident. But if, on the other hand, the man 
fell, owing to the failure of his heart, there would 
be no “accident,” although there might be an 
“injury.” 

The Judge: In the present case there is evidence 
of a muscle being strained or giving way, and I 
cannot see the difference between an instrument 
or tool breaking and a muscle giving way. There 
would appear to be an accident in each case, 

Mr. Hohler submitted that while the breaking of 
an instrument might be looked upon as an accident, 
the breaking or straining of a muscle involved an 
“injury,” and not an “ accident.” 

The Judge: I must reserve my judgment. 





ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT FOR FEES. 


THE hearing of the case of Matcham v. The 
Northern Theatres Company, Limited, was con- 
cluded on the 29th ult, before Mr. Justice Mathew 
and a Special Jury in the King’s Bench Division. 
It was an action by Mr. Frank Matcham, architect, 
against the defendants to recover 1,059/. 12s. for 
fees and charges for designing plans and obtaining 





tenders for the erection of a proposed new theatre 








at Huddersfield. The case for the defendants was 
that the charges were excessive and unreasonable, 
and further that plaintiff was employed as their 
architect for the construction of the theatre for a 
commission of 4 per cent. on the cost of the build- 
ing, subject to the express condition that the cost 
of the theatre was not to exceed 15,000/. That the 
minimum cost of the theatre if built according to 
the plaintiff's plans would have been 28,o000/., and 
they therefore decided that the building should not 
be proceeded with, and that the work executed by 
the plaintiff was of no use to the defendants. In 
these circumstances the defendants pleaded that 
they were not bound to pay the plaintiff anything. 

The plaintiff in his evidence stated that on May 3, 
1889, he saw Mr. Robinson, one of the directors of 
the defendant company, with reference to the erec- 
tion of the theatre, and then it was mentioned that 
the cost of the theatre was to be about 15,000/,, but 
plaintiff said he could express no upinion as to the 
cost until he saw the site. He was appointed archi- 
tect, and was to be paid 5 per cent. on the lowest 
tender. A local architect was to act with him, and 
was to receive I per cent. out of his (plaintiff’s) 
commission. He did all the necessary work and 
employed a quantity surveyor to get out the quanti- 
ties. On January 17, 1900, the directors made up 
their minds not to proceed with the erection 
of the theatre. No suggestion was ever made up 
to the time that he was not to be paid if the cost of 
the theatre exceeded 15,000/. It was at first resolved 
that the theatre should be built of brick and terra- 
cotta, but the ground landlord objected to this and 
insisted on stone being used. This involved greater 
expense than had been foreseen. 

Evidence was given that the plans and quantities 
were carefully prepared, and that the extras proposed 
to be added to the theatre involved an additional 
cost of 7,495/. When the work was not carried cut 
the custom was that the architect should receive 24 
per cent. on the estimated cost of the building. 

For the defence it was contended that the 
essential point of the plaintiff's employment was 
that the cost of the theatre was to be limited to 
15,000/., and that he was to prepare plans for a 
building to be constructed at that cost; that the 
plans which he had prepared were of no use to the 
defendants, for the theatre he designed would have 
cost 28,000/. 

Evidence having been given in support of the 
defendants’ case the jury in the result returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff for 325/., and judgment was 
entered accordingly. 

Mr. Crispe, K.C., and Mr. Spencer Bowen ap- 
peared as counsel for the plaintiff ; and Mr. Lawson 
Walton, K.C., and Mr. Willes-Chitty for the de- 
fendants. 





IMPORTANT BUILDING CASE. 


THE case of iz re an Arbitration between Ford 
& Co. and Bemrose & Sons, Limited, came before a 
Divisional Court of King’s Bench, composed of 
Justices Kennedy and Phillimore, on the Ist. inst., 
/in the form of a special case stated by Mr. Robert 
Vigers, the umpire, under a submission contained in 
a contract dated May 28, 1895, and made between 
Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, Limited, printers, of the 
one part, and Messrs. Ford & Co. of the other part. 
From the case stated it appeared that at some time 
prior to the date of the contract of May, 1895, 
Messrs. Bemrose instructed Mr, Ernest R. Ridge- 
way, an architect, of Long Eaton, to prepare on 
their behalf plans for the erection of certain works 
in Park-street, Canal-street, and Carrington-street. 
Derby, and to invite tenders for the execution of 
such works. Mr. Ridgeway prepared the plans and 
invited tenders upon such plans and certain con- 
ditions of contract and bill of quantities, and with 
such tender furnished a schedule of prices. Such 
schedule of prices was for the purpose of determin- 
ing the amount to be paid or allowed in respect of 
any alterations or deviations from the original plans 
which might be determined upon during the pro- 
gress of the works, and the prices in the schedule 
were the prices referred to in the contract as the 
prices upon which the contract was based. Messrs. 
Ford’s tender was accepted, and the contract in 
question entered into between Messrs. Bemrose 
and Messrs, Ford. The contract followed and 
incorporated and formed one. document with 
a copy of the conditions of contract upon 
which Messrs. Ford tendered. The material 
clauses of the contract provided that the work 
was to be executed in strict accordance with the 
requirements of the specifications and drawings to 
the satisfaction of Messrs. Bemrose or their jarchi- 
tect. That ‘‘ the drawings and specifications are to 
be considered as equally binding on the contractors 
who undertake the execution of the work, and if 
any part is omitted from the drawings and specifi- 
cations which is usually noted or given or described 
in them, and which may be reasonably inferred from 
them as being necessary to properly carry out and 
complete the works, the same shall be equally bind- 
ing on the contractors as if it had been specially 
shown or described. Any alteration of the works 
contracted for which may be decided upon during 
their progress must be carried out at prices on 
which the contract is based, and the value of 
the alteration or deviation from the original plans, 
after being so calculated by the contractors and the 
architect, shall be added to or deducted from the 
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amount of the contract as the case may be, but in 
no case with any alteration or deviation from the 
original plans and specifications be allowed to in- 
validate the contract,” The contract provided that 
all disputes should be referred to arbitration under 
the Arbitration Act, 1889, and contained a covenant 
by Messrs, Ford that they would “do and perform 
the whole of the works required in accordance with 
the plans and specifications for the erection of the 
new works, and provide all labour, plant, and mate- 
rials, &c,,.of whatsoever kind required, at and for 
the sum of 10,559/.” Messrs. Ford completed the 
work included in the contract, and on April 1, 
1897, Mr. Ridgeway, by his final certificate, 
certified that there was a balance owing to Messrs. 
Ford of 1,530l. 138. 5d.'; but the latter being dis- 
satisfied with it, and other disputes having arisen 
under the contract, recourse was had to the arbitra- 
tion clause in the contract. It was alleged before 
the arbitrator, and the arbitrator found as a fact, 
that the quantities set forth and stated in the bill of 
quantities upon which tenders were iavited were in 
material and substantial respects insufficient, and 
that the actual quantities of the works required to 
be executed in carrying out the works in accordance 
with the plans exceeded those in the bill of quan- 
tities. It was also alleged before the arbitrator, 
and found by ‘him to be the fact, that it was 
a general usage in the building trade that 
where tenders are invited for the erection 
of works in accordance with plans, and a 
bill of quantities is furnished, a person making a 
tender is not expected to verify the quantities him- 
self, but is expected to assume that the quantities 
are correct and to tender upon that assumption ; 
that if such quantities proved to be greater or less 
than the actual quantities the price was to *be 
reduced or increased by an amount ascertained and 
determined by the scale of prices given in the 
tender as the scale by which payment for extras 
were to be determined. The arbitrator also found 
as a fact that Messrs. Ford did not verify the quan- 
tities, and tendered and entered into the agreement 
on the assumption that the quantities were correct. 
He also found that various alterations of the works 
contracted for were decided upon during the progress 
of the works, and that the sum of 3,281/. was to be 
added to the contract price in respect of such 
alterations and deviations ; that the total value of 
the work executed, at the prices upon which the 
contract was based, was 13,84o0l, ; and that 8,750l. 
had been paid to Messrs. Ford by Messrs. Bemrose. 

The questions left to the Court by the arbitrator 
to determine were :— 

1. Whether in ascertaining the amount to be paid 
by Messrs. Bemrose to Messrs, Ford regard was to 
be had to the aforesaid usage in the building trade. 

2. Whether Messrs, Ford were entitled only to be 
paid the sum of 10,559/. mentioned in the contract, 
with such deductions and additions as were by the 
contract provided to be made in respect of altera- 
tions or deviations from the original plans deter- 
mined upon during the progress of the work, or 

3. Whether Messrs. Ford were entitled to be paid 
the value of all the works actually executed by them 
at the prices upon which the contract was based, 
and whether such value should be more or less than 
the sum of 10,559/. mentioned in the contract. 

The arbitrator certified that if the Court answered 
Question 1 in the affirmative, 5,090/. remained due to 
Messrs. Ford; Question 2 in the affirmative, 
2,308/. Ios, was due to Messrs. Ford ; and ques- 
tion 3 in the affirmative, 5,090/. was payable by 
Messrs. Bemrose to Messrs. Ford. 

Mr. Joseph Walton, K.C., and Mr. Hudson ap- 
peared for Messrs. Ford & Co,, and the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton, K.C., and Mr. Coventry for Messrs, Bem- 
rose & Sons, Limited. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
Mr. Justice Kennedy, in giving judgment, said that 
he and his learned brother were both of opinion 
that the builders were entitled to succeed. The 
builders accepted a contract to build certain struc- 
tures for a definite sum of 10,559/., and they accepted 
that burden upon the basis of a certain plan which 
formed part of the contract, and which showed 
what was to be built, They also accepted the con- 
tract on the basis that a document furnished 
by the building owners formed part of 
the contract, viz, a document which was in 
a sense a bill of quantities and in a sense a specifi- 
cation. The contract was accepted by the builder 
by a tender based upon that specification and upon 
the plan. In his opinion, he thought the builders 
had a right to say that they had contracted upon the 
basis of the accuracy of the representations con- 
tained in the quantities forming part of the specifi- 
cation. The builder said, “It is true I agreed to 
erect seventy-two buildings as planned for 10,559/., 
but only upon the basis that the quantities required 
to be put into that building to perform my work 
do not exceed the quantities which you yourself 
represented in the specification were all that 
were necessary. In his Lordship’s view, the 
true and logical way to put the builders’ case 
before the arbitrator was that there had 
been a breach of that which they were entitled 
to treat as a representation or warranty forming 
part of the contract, and to the extent to which the 
warranty was not fulfilled, and they were thereby 
damaged, they would be entitled to receive com- 
pensation. His Lordship was of opinion that there 


was no reason to decide the question of usage 





raised before the arbitrator, because in the circum- 
stances he should hold that the builders were 
entitled to recover the amount claimed irrespective 
of any custom or usage in such a case. 

Mr. Justice Phillimore concurred, and judgment 
was accordingly entered for Messrs, Ford & Co,, 
the builders, for 5,ogol. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


27.—ELECTRICAL ARC LAMPS: H. Lyon and F. B. 
Talbot-Crosbie.—The frame of an enclosed arc lamp 
comprises a cover, a central tube, an insulated guide, 
and other parts; to a screwed projection from a 
plate is attached, with packing and a coupling-nut, a 
flanged arc-enclosing cylinder ; a packed collar and 
nut clamp the lower carbon holder on to the cylin- 
der, and a screw-nut fastens the upper carbon in a 
split socket mounted upon a tube that slides in a 
guide and is sustained with a clutch worked by the 
tubular core of series and shunt coils after the kind 
specified in No. 17,808 of 1894; plates carry the 
solenoids which have an adjustable stop-nut for 
limiting the stroke of the core ; the tube which 
carries the split socket is passed through the core, 
and its piston, mounted upon a rod, acts as a dash- 
pot. 

41.—BUILDERS’ WORK: A. Rincklake. — For the 
construction of ceilings, roofs, and arches the 
inventor employs expanded or perforated metal or 
else wire gauze to serve as curved openwork per- 
manent centres, to be fixed between the flanges of 
the girders. Over the centering thus obtained is 
stretched a cloth of jute canvas, and then layers of 
mortar, plaster, or cement ; a layer of cement and 
masonry or brickwork should be filled in the space 
above. 


57-—MEANS OF ESCAPE FROM FIRE: F. /.Bates. 
—The main principle of the invention lies in fitting 
lifts in the interior of hollow pillars or columns that 
are built up against the front of the building ; the 
pillars are open at their sides, and persons can effect 
their escape by means of a platform (in front of the 
windows) from which they can make their way to 
cages within the pillars, the platform being hinged 
on the lift, from which it can be lowered out with a 
rope ; in another shape a platform extends between 
two adjacent cages with which it will both rise and 
fall, 


79.—REFACING OF VALVE SEATS: A. A. Fones.— 
A tool for use in refacing valve seats comprises a 
cone which is to be screwed into the opening in the 
valve casing, and a bush (mounted upon the same 
axis) which is then screwed down until a spiral 
spring beneath the cone forces the cutter against 
the valve seat, when the cutter can be turned with 
a wrench. 


90.—TILES FoR ROOFING PURPOSES: £. Hupertz 
and P, Breidenbach.—The upper portion of the tile 
is dished and has an upper rib with a middle drain- 
age channel or groove. At the top of the side 
groove is a projection that will prevent water from 
entering into the groove, whilst its flow is facilitated 
with recesses that are cut in the underside of the 
tile. A moulding machine for the tiles of clay, 
cement, and other materials has a metal mould- 
plate inatable. After the clay has been levelled 
with a straight-edge, the grooves are fashioned by 
means of two arms pivotted at go deg. in respect of 
one another at the sides of the table and moved by 
a counter-weighted foot-lever and links. Another 
foot-lever, which is pivotted on to a plate having 
vertical pins that slide through the table and press 
against the mould-plate serves for lifting the loose 
mould-plate with the moulded tile. 


108.—NIPPERS FOR GRIPPING OR CUTTING PUR- 
POSES: W. A. Bernard.—The jaws are pivotted on 
to connecting-plates as well as on to the hollow 
handles, and are spread out at their ends. To the 
handles and jaws are pivotted respectively two bars 
which extend beyond the handle-pivots, so that 
they may carry screws for stops. The nipper is 
held open, under ordinary conditions, by means of a 
spring that presses upon one handle and one bar. 
The plates and bars will freely pass over the wire or 
other work which is to be gripped or cut. 


112.—A COMPOSITION FOR FLOORINGS, LININGS, 
AND OTHER PURPOSES: S. F. Ridley, G. Whitley, and 
W. R. Whitley (Ridley, Whitley, & Co.).—The material 
consists of granulated cork-waste, paper, wood, 
rags, mealy cobs, and other substances mixed with 
some binding material that contains lime and casein, 
subjected to great pressure and then heated to a 
temperature of between 100 deg. and 200 deg. 
Centigrade that will harden the casein. The com- 
pound is described as being available for many 
various uses, and reference is made to No. 19,459 
of 1892. 


151.—AN APPLIANCE FOR TRAPS: W. Kesselring 
and E, Réthenbacher.—The inventors’ object is to 
provide means for preventing the trap from becoming 
unsealed. They provide it with an auxiliary plate 
so arranged as to form an additional passage which 
makes a junction between the top of the outlet 
chamber and the bottom of the inlet. 

163.—ELECTRICAL SWITCHES: P. C. McFarlane 
and D. Reid,—For ensuring a make and a break 





periodically a contact-spring is fitted 

the arms of an pe tg from which, bow 4 
it is insulated. The spring is connected by mem: 
of a spring to a terminal, and at intervals will ws 
contact with pins which are mounted upon the 
escapement wheel. , 


164.— INCANDESCENT LAMPS (ELE 
C. M. Stead.—The central ell wine 
rounded with a filament, may be suspended with 
thin glass stem from either end of the lam ball 
The filament consists of either a single coil or of , 
three or four fold filament carried near the reflector 
If the lamp-bulb is made annular in shape it wil 
encompass the filament and have an open recegs fy 
taking the silvered glass or opal ribbed reflector. ; 


166 —A SPANNER: T. W. Wills.—The fixed jaw ig 
mounted upon a toothed stem upon which the 
movable jaw slides; a block that slides crosswise 
through the movable jaw serves to lock it, and teeth 
upon the block are set in engagement with the teeth 
upon the stem of the movable jaw. When the plain 
portion of the block has been forced over the teeth 
upon the stem, the movable jaw is liberated for its 
necessary movement. 


171.—PROCESS OF SAWING STONE: fF, 7, 
Whettam.—At the corner-posts of the carriage 
(constructed of angle and H-bars) are wheels which 
guide the saw-frame. Cranks and connecting-rods 
impart a reciprocating motion to the carriage, which 
is mounted upon wheels that run upon fixed rails, 
which are turned upwards at the end of the travel, 
The stone-trolley is caused to run underneath the 
carriage from one end, and the saw-frame can be 
raised by means of a winch. The frame has slotted 
bars at its ends in which the saws are secured with 
wedges. 


187.—COPING-TILES: W. A. Williams.—Glass 
slate, stone, concrete, metal, or other tiles are 
fashioned with angular, curved, or M-shaped 
sections, and with over-hanging gutters in order to 
prevent water from trickling down and wetting the 
walls. A stop or flange can be made at the end of 
the channel of the tile, together with an outlet hole 
for the attachment of a water-pipe, the end tiles 
have throated lips for carrying off water clear from 
the wall, and the tiles are set in cement with flanged, 
rebated, dove-tailed or tongued and grooved joints, 


206.—A TOOL FOR LIFTING PURPOSES: F.C. W. 
Schaper.—For lifting heavy bodies as well as for 
extracting nails, and so on, is devised a tool which 
comprises a lever, of which the rounded end will 
roll upon the curved face of a frame or block. In 
order that the extreme point of the rounded end of 
the lever shall move in a vertical line, the radii of 
the curved surface and of the rounded end are in 
the ratio of 2:1. In order that the lever shall not 
slide downwards, it is pivoted on to a bar that 
slides horizontally, or it may be fitted with a pia 
that will slide within a horizontal slct cut in the 
frame or in a projection from the frame. 


225.—MANUFACTURE OF Bricks: M. F, Solon— 
The bricks are composed of finely-pulverised and 
moulded marl dusted with ground clay, again 
pressed, and then, having been fired, dipped intoa 
glazing solution and fired again. By another 
process the glaze and clay are mixed with the marl 
in the press. 

230.—A FLOATING BATH, &c,: T. Bradley.—The 
floating bath, that may be used as a circus, theatre, 
and so on, is intended to be moored to and to form 
portion of a floating pier. The central bath is su- 
rounded with water-tight compartments, and is 
fitted with a movable bottom secured with locking 
bolts to be worked by the hand. Upon the wit 
drawal of the bolts the bottom will rise and serve 
for a floor, which can be lowered by causing water 
to flow into the compartments which constitute the 
base of the floor. A side-stage is raised and lowes 
by similar means. Promenades, rows of seats, a0 
stabling, &c., are ranged around the bath. 


246.—AN ELECTRICAL CUT-OUT: F. Heatly” 
In a minimum magnetical cut-out the inventor a 
a catch upon the connecting-bridge of the lever : 
will engage with a latch upon one end of ano 
lever whose other end constitutes the armature . 
a series electro-magnet. The armature 1s — 
of the way with a spring, but will spring fallin 
release the catch in the event of the current f . 
below minimum strength, whereupon the yl 
breaker is operated with another spring: teh 
maximum cut-out it is contrived that the i. 
shall be retained when the armature 1s — re 
the core, the catch being released throug + the 
attraction of the armature by the strength 0 
current. y = 
286.—AN APPLIANCE FOR CRANES: IV. ory ae 
—In the base of the crane roller chains ver ~~ 
between skates and the rails are substituted cho 
customary wheels, a pinion serves for the a nd fot 
motion, and a chain may also be emp oy! 
driving the winding-barrel. re L 
16.—THE MOULDING OF BRICKS: J° 
Vendenhouvel,—h2. endless chain turns an ant 
channel-iron frame which carries the — valle 
joined with eye-bolts or spokes to - doe 
upon cam rails carry forked pressing-plune sion 
the mould-table runs upon circular ral af own 
is made for the automatical turning up ich remaid 
the pivotted covers of the moulds w yy meas 





closed during the operation of pressing, DY 
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af follers—adapted for running upon a fixed c m 
rail—which carr vertical sliding-rods at whose 
upper ends are slotted arms which impinge upon 
the bell-crank levers on to which the covers are 
hinged, whilst rollers upon the cover tops press 
against circular plates beneath a radial beam. 
320.—PLATES FOR ROOFING PURPOSES: W. 
Marlin—For cutting roofing-plates and clipping 
their corners before the plates are tinned. The feed- 
roller and a presser-roller of the machine feed the 
sheet or plate with an intermittent pressure, as 
spring arms worked with sector-shapened adjust- 
able cams operate the presser-roller; a recipro- 
cating bar carries the knives, and whilst the blank 
is being cut it is held up with automatically-moved 
ivotted arms that will again be opened outwards 
for the falling of the sheet. 





a jmp 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, May 3. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section. — Mr. 
£. Greenop on “‘ The Ethics of Professional Advertising.” 

p.m. 

Institution of Junior Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel).—The Northcott prize paper on ‘“‘ How may the 
best efforts of Employers and Employed be exerted for 
their mutual advantage and for the National Benefit?” 
by Mr. William Powrie, will be read and discussed. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Howard Lecturves).—Mr. Alfred C. 
Eborall on “‘ Polyphase Electric Working.” II. 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, May 4. 
Architectural Association.—Visit to Newgate Gaol. 
3p.m. 
British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Mr. W. J. 
Collins on “ ‘Trades’ Training in the Future.” 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Geological 
ramble in Queen’s Park, 


'Monpay, May 6, 


Royal Institute of British Architects. — Annual 
general theeting. 8 p.m. 

Society of Aris (Cantor Lectures).—Sir W. Chandler 
Roberts‘Austen and Mr. T. Kirke Rose, D.Sc., on 
“Alloys.” III. 8 p.m. 

Society of Engineers.—Mr. T. B. Grierson on “ The 
Treatment of Low-Grade Iron Ores for the Smelting 
Furnace.” 7.30 p m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society. — Annual general 
meeting. (rt) Annual Report of Council and Financial 
Statement ; (2) Election of Officers and Council for the 
Fifty-fourth Session ; (3) Closing Address by the President, 
Professor F, M. Simpson. 6 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, May 8, 


Institute vf Sanitary Engineers.—General Purposes 
and Finance Committee at 4 p.m. Election Committee at 
§.1§ p.m, Council Meeting at 7 p.m. 


Tuurspay, May 9. 


Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall (Lectures on Car- 
pentry and Joinery).—Mr. S, Barter on “ The Joinery 
ofa Room.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—M S. High 
field on “Storage Batteries in Electri Por vg a 
Controlled by Reversible Boosters.” 8 eine ee 


Fripay, May 1o. 


Architectural Association.— (1) Mr. Alfred Hand 
sine” Gah he . ihe Srentan of Buildings from Light, 
ustr i : i 
ofneere ae y lantern views); (2) Election of 

Society of Arts (Howard Lectures).—M Alfi 
Eborall on ‘‘ Polyphase Electric Working.” Til. pig ; 


Saturpay, May 11. 


Royal Institution. — Professor W. M. Fi i 
- The Rise of Civilisation in Egypt.” "I eo — 

‘orthern Architectural Associati Vis 
Collingwood-street and Building 
3 p.m, 


: a — Visit to 
Quayside Buildings, Newcastle. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
April 18,—By MiLter & ABBOTTs (at 


Hi anbury). 
“sa oo. farmhouse and 
By Toteers & Sow Gi Kinsey 

Surbiton Hill, § on ingston). 
of buil vad fand Derby-rd., &c., six plots 


43,549 


By W. W. Reap & Co. 
Hackney —S3 Eleanor-rd., u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. nil, 
ae caeacer meubadecaucewnneeee's Secavacee 
Hornchurch, Essex.—Upminster-rd., a freehold 
building estate, area 5 a. or. 25 p.; also 
Netley, Burnside, and Ivy Cottage ; Fiich-st., 
two shops and houses and a cottage, f. ...... 
' By River & Sons. 
Kilburn.—27 to 35 (odd), Granville-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., 
SPs SO BR ce cke is Sittudansishescuaeaeunze 
e ., By Rosins & Hive. 
Knightsbridge.—1o, Hill-st., u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 
Wit nM MM cee btu utacy udgiu cee kokauns 
April 20.—By Wittson & PHILLIPs (at 
Southend). 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex.—Wimborne-rd., 
thirty-three plots of building land, f. ........ 
Rochford-rd., a freehold building estate, 12} a.. 
a two freehold enclosures, 31 a. 
OMe BO Duos cnseasundadvesutist Cote nwsseuteans 


April 22.—By Hy. CuarmMan & Co. 
Marylebone.—s7, Weyrhouth-st., u.t. 33 yts., g.rs 


304., Wi MMle= SouwweseSadnrwcs iaccakedseawe 
5, South-st., u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 342., r. T102,..2..- 
By’Francis Dop & Co. 

Edmonton.—45 to Fe (odd), Hendon-rd., f. ...... 
—_- -rd., Thornsett House, f., 
Fa ks cacws RT rT er ae 
Edmonton.—1, 2, and 3, Clifton-villas, u.t. 97 
Vitis Bie 46 NOES ve ks codecs pA ES rape 


By E. H. Henry. 
Clapham.—2s5, Cautley-avenue, u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 
Bay 0. Qik. sscuawes Ebinuckedwusecedeceveode 
F By ReyNnoitps & Eason. 
Kentish Town.—22, 24, and 26, Dalby-st., u.t. 66 


WiSiy Seis Biles We Clk ce cacceassccsoeduat eqacce 
Shepherd’s Bush.—26, Richford-st., u.t. 41 yrs., 
Bile 4h FOR io ie a cesiacsacecdcsences attends 


49, Richford-st., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 62., e.r. 382. .. 
April 23.—By DesENHAM, TEwson, & Co. 
Oxford-st.—No. 495, u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 452. r. 507. 
By Dowsett, Knicut & Co. 
Bermondsey.—7a, Crucifix-lane, u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 

ASkes So BS ccecxe Giveutuduacesunsacauce anes 
_ ., By Rocers, Cyapman, & Tuomas, 
Pimlico,—109, Lupus-st., u.t. 324 yrs., g.r. 122, 
Fs UEORi Ne deve seas ccnnaus 
Fulham.—3o, 32, and 34, Averill-st., u.t. 78 yrs., 
GF. 164, WOBs.. cecces sc Cidelep edi enaadeaeddon 
; By FRED VARLEY. 
Finsbury Park.—35, Gloucester-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., 
Bile TSK AER ke IES wees ceccevixchevcceosl 
By Wootton & GREEN. 
Brixton.—176 and 178, Coldharbour-lane, u.t. 633 
yrs., g.t. 142, 8s., r. 822. 


By Herrine, Son, & Daw. 
Paddington.— Praed-st., The Load of Hay p.-h., 
London-st., Ashton’s Commercial Hotel, f.g.r. 


EGE, FAVGSMIONE 110 GO USB s 6 cin dec cs cccecucdecien 
Piccadilly.—43 and 45, Dover-st., u.t. 45 yrs., g.r- 
Ge RR 8s HOGG co cccvavenawacqneweednevas 
Streatham.—1, Homefield-villas ; also l.g.r. 52., 
Eile TAN Oils Ole Ole ca ccacaccess eakos aun 

20 * 42 std Colmer-rd., u.t. 654 yrs., g.r. 
AOE Cedactn a to adauedicdsaaccaccatunas deacas 


Brixton.—17 and 19, Elm Park, u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 
62., r. 502. 


Peewee emer ears esse seee reese eres 


By H. J. BRoMLey. 
Lewisham.— 14 and 16, Dermody-rd , u.t. 65 yrs., 


g.r. 82. 
Forest Hill.—122 and 124, Malham-rd., f. 


By Henry HEnpriks (at Redditch). 
Redditch, Worcester.—16 and 18, Bates-hill, f. .. 
40 to 46 (even), Lodge-rd., f.........-2eeeeeeee 
Hillsborough-rd., two freehold residences...... 


By Orcitt, Marks, & LAWRENCE (at Masons’ 
Hall Tavern). 

City of London.—New Bridge-st., The Albion 
Hotel, u.t. 213 and 34 yrs., r. 5304, with 
goodwill 

By Witt1aM Ro rz (at Masons’ Hall Tavern). 

Box Hill, Surrey.—The Burford Bridge Hotel, 

u.t. 164 yrs., r. 2372. 10s., with goodwill .... 


April 24.—By Ernest OweErs. 
Hampstead.—113, Greencroft-gardens, u.t. 87} 
yrs., gr. 112, e.r. 1002, 


By R. Tipey & Son. | 
De Beauvoir Town.—98 and 100, Buckingham-rd., 


ee CO meee re eeeeesests oe 


ee ee eer tees eseesenee 


Ust. 234 yrs., ge 100., Fr. 720... eee a OS 
Kingsland-rd. — No. 405, u.t. 11} yrs., g.r. 
Gh, 59 Clie, Be AGhe | ocacrecnnccccccacuasnase 


Kingsland-rd.—No. 461, u.t. 24} yrs., g.r. 62., e.r. 
45/. 
By Woops & SNELLING. 
Beckenham, Saas to 39 (odd), Clockhouse- 

rd., u.t. 88} yrs., g.r. 284., Fr. 1282. ......000- 


By Douctas Younc & Co. 

Byfleet, Surrey.—Dartnell-avenue, the Dartnell 
Park Estate (remaining portion), 44 a., f..... 
Balham.—Pickets-st., The Mission Hall, f., r. 152. 
South > oan Water Works.—200/. Ordinary 1861 
stoc 


By Batcu & Batcu (at Camden Town). 
Kentish Town.—61, Prince of Wales-crescent, u,t. 
BB YlS.g Zeke Sl. SSey Te FOL. coccccccccccccvcce 
8, Lupton-st., u.t. 664 yrs., g.r. 72. 10S., €.r. 507. 
Holloway.—11, Tavistock-ter., u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. 
GE GR CE GEE. sn ccctecccevicviecescseccdes 
site 9a Raydon-st., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 


54. 5S. 
Camden Town.—17, Elm-rd., u.t. 493 yrs., g.r. 
SO We Alle dace ccdecoecds cases 
35, Wrotham-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 62., 1. 342. .. 
April 25.—By J. H. ButmeEr. 
Bermondsey.—4, Longley-st , u.t. 394 yrs., g.r. 52. 
Lewisham.—14 to 28 (even), 38 and 40, Ennersdale- 
rd., .t. 76 y1S., BT. 420... cece cere cecccece 
eeu and 98, Abbeyfield-rd., u.t. 52 
yrs., g.r. ge, r. 782, 
38 —_ 40, West-lane, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 12d, 
6 9G cicccxen 


oer errr eee eee eee eee 





Ving heise tee RET Te 415 
ee April 19.—By C. W. Davirs & Son. 
Oway.—13 to 19 (odd), \ - 
ane g.r. = be%s teat ad — pe Aomaphes 1,290 
“> “se measel case ws 
eet oe ee 
= elena ete eeee cessor eesees 265 
py. 28 a. — Pi ert « 
ro NAseh «eaves enenes guunee ones 
ee 
ton.—ai, Hiyderd Foy agy 435 
es, Gibson-sq., “et 26} yrs., gr "92, = 
OTT o* Seek bs econedes ai 
wales dg Senphh ee Te I 
ian ne ee U.t. 25 yrs., gor. 152, r. 
y, Rana, ie os es Casein engadna sunees co 750 
Cityroad.—r5," New Charlee 3" 35% ++ 250 
Betifiai 6: png eT NS aaee = 
ae and 19, Winchester-st., ic oa 
King’s Croan y W. B. Hatuerr, 
ry «sala - * North-st., ut. 42 yrs., 
OC A EE RR aie euaees 610 


43) 45, and 47 Lower-rd. Ce csngacanenepaenede 
75 and 77s Lower-rd., f, Ee hsas sii ceoeediees 


$395 


2,300 


1,250 


760 


976 


2,400 


3:75° 


645 


1,015 


280 
310 


25,850 


1,400 


1,700 


850 


71,000 
6,520 
185 
2,650 


400 
500 


270 
780 
565 


26,500 


2,800 


515 
200 


379 


215 
525 


290 
230 
410 
400 
35° 
2,640 
710 
580 


1,070 
73° 








. By BrapsHaw Brown & Co. 
Limehouse.—r111 and 113, Narrow-st., u.t. 934 
yrs., r. 120/., and 12} yrs., gor. 102, ...eeeeeee 


By Epwin Evans. 

Regent’s Park.—Cumberland-market, &c., i.g.r. 
172., Ut. 24 yrS., gor. 52. LOS. 0.2200 dénéuucs 
Notting Hill.—20 and 22, Latimer-rd., u.t. 57} 
Wie Ol licen so ceqneeadeedsecceussceuce ° 

26, 28, and 30, Latimer-rd., alsol g.r. 42. 1os., 
UW.t. SSR YES. FF. BBL ccceccce coccccccce cece 

32 to 44 Cask Latimer-rd., also l.g.r. 32. 5s., 
U.t. 960 yrs., g.r. 262, 22... cece ‘ 
Kentish Town.—16 to 23, Modbury-st., u.t. 484 
Git, COANE accuses weelucade ns dou ‘aaehease 

17 and 18, Litcham-st., u.t. 534 yrs., gr. 11d... 
Pimlico.—-27, Moreton-place, u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 
Sf, 108., Fo Gl. «2. coc. ee 
Clapham.—s, St. Luke’s-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. rod., 


oer eee ee eee eee eee 


r. 482. 
Streatham.—Fallsbrook-rd., f.g.r. 52. ros., 
GOR Te OR WGilon ca vaccsen ceaccncaacdduancaas 
Wood Green. —z, 3, and 4, Ivydene-villas, u.t. 80} 
YPSiy Teks TSbey Ko FSbo.ccccccccse a eekusciees 
Fulham:—63 to 79 (odd), Stephendale-rd., u.t. 87 
yrs:, g:r. 4gl. TCS: weeene 
By Fares#ROTHER, Ex.is, & Co. 
Whatfielc; &c:, Suffolk:—Furneaux Farm, 241 a: 


oe 


sede erssoseetiotes 


tT ete meme ewer sees esineeee deeeees 


Elmset 


i We. 
sat ap Suffolk.—Manor Farm, 103 a. 3 r. 21 p., 


eee meme meee re eee meee ares erases eeseeeee 


p-h., f.g.r. 602., reversion in 28 yrs. ........++ 
Wandsworth.—12 to 26 (even), Red Lion-st., f. .. 
43 to 49 (odd), North-st., including a corner plot 
of land, 
55 to 69 (odd), Northest., f........scseceveeees 
77 to 9t (odd), North-st., area 9,000 ft., f...... 
93 to 99 (odd), North-st., area 7,000 ft., 
MontTaGuE Hisparp & Co. 
Enfield.—Rowantree-rd., Craigellachie and Loch- 
nagar, f., r. 1607 


By W. F. Laine. 

Mile Fnd.—74, Globe-rd., f., e.r. 417. 12S8....+-6+ 
Old Ford.—27, Driffield-rd., f...........00 eeee > 
Woolwich, Kent.—62 and 196, Maxey-rd., ut. 
SE Vile OH A MR e ccecucectas Wearjuaqeakd 
Stepney.—78, Portland-st., u.t. 7} yrs., g.r. 22. . 


By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Spitalfields.—4, Palmer-st., f 
17 and 18, Freeman-st., f. ....+++++- “ 
Bow.—69, 74 to 77, Wellington-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., 
OSe Wks Gh cake Secacocsvecancdncesaceevsdee 
Mile End.—g3, Burdett-rd., beneficial lease for 
64 yrs., r. 602., with goodwill, fixtures, &c. .. 
Senmbe -—37, Gloucester-st., f., e.r. 652. 
By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
Somers Town.—1 to 8, Chapel-mews, u.t. 36 yrs., 


g.r. tod. cece 
12, Chapel-st., u.t. 36 yrs., g.1. 82, 105. ..+++0+- 
Dalston.—zg to 35 (odd), Shrubland-rd., u.t. 414 

Sis GF. cal 1SSey Fo BIBL. cc cccces 
De Beauvoir ae Southgate-rd., u.t. 264 
YTS., Bel. 62., Cr. 4BlL. sececccceecececcreeces 


By Stimson & Sons. 
Finchley.—Long-lane, a plot of freehold land.... 
x and 2, Boldre-cott. 
Blackfriars.—7, Great ros 


OD eccccch vengeseceus 

harlotte-st., u.t. 11 yrs., 

Brixton.—25, Holland-rd., u.t. 13 yrs., g.r-, &c., 
62. 10s., r. 402. 

Clapham.—117, Bedford-rd., f., r. 4 

Peckham.—22 and 24, Asylum-rd., u.t. 734 yrs., 
g.r. 102., r. 

New + semen 


seen eeenee sewers eeereerere 
’ 


eee» Songer Adelaide-rd., u.t. 57 yrs.,g.r-, &c., 
gf. 1S.) GF. 50/. ..... eee 

99, Wickham-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 12, €.F. 807. 
Dulwich —6r, Wood-vale, u.t. 79 yrs., g.t. 10/., 
e.r. 452. esas: 


eee meee reeeereeeeeeeree 


ee eeeeee eee eee ress eeereeeee 


By Messrs. TROLLOPE. 
Hyde Park.—1o, Green-st., u.t. 82} yrSe g.I- 


1074, 
Bayswater.—14, Dawson-place, f., r. 200/, «+ o+-+ 


By Henry HENDRIKS fat Birmingham). 
Harborne, Staffs. —-37 to 43 (odd), Lordswood-rd., 
re rr) os. 8d.; also Lg.r. 32, u.t. 82 yrs., 
[a secccoas en ee cadusedaaeimanadaaae 
Castic emvich, Warwick.—Hodge Hill Com- 
mon, The Elms, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r- 52. 2s. 6d... 
Aston, Warwick.—181 and 183, Albert-rd., u.t. 
74% Y1S., Bl. 202. weeeeees PEPER EP Pe OCU 
Small Heath, Warwick.—430, Coventry-rd., area 
1,120 yds., f. .. 
April 26.—By JosHua BAKER & Son. 
Mill a Hale Lodge, 1 a. 3 ©. 
23 p., f. ‘ 


Terre eT eee eee eeeeeee 


eeeeeee eeeeeee PT eT eee 


By Dotman & PEARCE. 
Hampstead.—Adelaide-rd., i.g.r.’s 982. 10s., ut. 
464 and 444 yrs., g.r. 292. 
Eton-villas, i.g.r.’s 842., u t. sof yrs., g.r. 287... 
Eton-rd., i.g.r.’s 212, Ut. an YIS.g GF. Jk ooce 
By C.R. Lowe. 
Edgware-rd.—8, Fitchborne-st., u.t. 21 yrs., g.r- 
62. 158., C.F. 552. wee acqecééeaaues 
29, Titchborne-st., u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. 82, r. 507... 

By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 

Finchley.—77 and 79, Station-rd., u.t. 784 yrs., 
ZT. 12), Te 766. co cerecessceccoccs ‘euaee 
Poplar.—236 and 238, St. Leonard’s-rd., u.t. 64 
yrs., g.t. 9/., e.1. 
By E. & S. Smiru. 
Clerkenwell.—33, Red Lion-st., f. esees 
Commercial-rd. East.—F.g.r. 30/., reversion in 
63) yrs. 


eee ere eens eeeseeee 


eeereee 


eee eeee senses 


oved ground-rent; g.r. for 
estimated rental ; 


uare ; pl. for p 





yd. for yard. 


453 





$350 


1,500 


2,540 
410 


440 
135 
585 
2,925 


41250 
1,810 


1,700 
3eT5> 
1,410 


g5v 


1915 


525 
425 
365 


Too 


45° 
geo 


1,080 
680 
I,c10 
700 
335 
1,365 


420 


13,50@ 
4,000 


2,200 
47° 
45° 

1,340 


1,930 


1,230 
1,030 
260 


460 
420 
650 
460 
820 


720 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.x. for freehold 
und-rent ; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 

im ‘ound-rent ; r. for rent ; 

f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for, 

u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 

annum ; yrs. vad erg st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
3 ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent 
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(For some Contracts, de., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. ) 
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ac, 
COMPETITIONS. 
| 
Nature of Work. | By whom Advertised. Premiums. bean, 
| 
*Fire Station, &C. .........cc0s000 ahs Gis pauaBbadbcsunbgaanunes sesnsee re Manchester Corporation............... 300/7., 20027. and 1002. ......... abieeee cdvcencuntese eieauiencucee meabentansacecencass «| July 31 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by beau 
Tramway Depét, near Trent Bridge..............s00seeceeee Nottingham a a ess «..| A. Brown, Civil Engineer, Guildhall, apne messuevinaa pesrevins May 6 
Bridge at the Dale, ae eS Penrith R.D.C. sesssesssseeesee | J. W. Smith, St. Andrew’s-square, Penrith .......0. WC Tt eee do, 
Farmhouse, Langarth, near Truro... Aa sk esate sbbus 8. Hill, Architect, UNDE i voi Gacca cn nakyes cia sgnndetucacesnaucahaehacchseeks do, 
Chapel, Gelli, R ondda Valley, MEE teens eccccccccces WwW, PD Morgan, Architect, 5, ——— Ton Pentre, B.3.0. do. 
I tt soueatsine W. Marshall, Hatfield Park, Hatfield ......2.-.ccsssessssess-ece piss do, 
Alterations to Chute EN Langley Moor, Durham ssnsesesoees Gay. Salkeld, High-street, "Langley EGON sc scspsccsscseskscatine seeseapees do. 
Grand Stand, d&ic., Bramall-lane .......:..e.ecescseseoceceoeee Sheffield Cricket, &c., Club, Ltd.| A. Leitch, Engineer, 40, St. Enoch-square, Glasgow apa Be ee do, 
Chapel, Orford, | ___eetnnertineeae eoieeetianiten ent siagerieses H. Winkworth, Architect, 3A, Hatton-court, Ipswich ............. be ae 7 
Cottages, Edgar-strect ... ...... sccccccoce ee .. | Hereford Dwellings Company, Ltd.| G. H. Godsell, ‘Architect, Palace Chambers, ‘Hereford ................ lo, 
Engineering Works, Birstall, Yorks ......... Ss eiuinh ie he J. Barton & Son, Architects, IO WRDOEY .ccssvescesssaesnveenxe actionen poscuass do, 
Mill, &c., Miles Platting, Manchester .. coccvcoscoeee | LANCE & Yorks Railway Company) R. C. Irwin, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester ..............6 osteseceene pevesusensn do, 
Farm Buildings, Newton Rigg, ic ae et Cumberland County Council........ G. Dale Oliver, County Architect: .......ccccc0. sss eoceeceece iveeseeccesoese do, 
Three Houses......... . phieaan SES EE NS Aberdare Co-op. Society, Ltd... | J. L. Smith & Davies, Architects, Aberdare 2... sesesesseeees do. 
OVERLORD scesissiseisbavsungneassessivecssnhene Strabane (Ireland) Union R.D. C'| J. E. Sharkie, Council Offices, Strabane ~ do, 
Alterations to Brewe  waantede WO adic lc. cate T. Roderick, Architect, Aberdare ...... ae do, 
Additions to Schools, Port Sibre Bae, CR ae Cruden (Aberdeen) School Board] Jenkins & Marr, Civil Engineers, 16, Bridge-street, Aberdeen | __ do, 
Pier Wor erate Sandown (I.W.) Pier Extension Co,| T. R. Saunders, Engineer, Belgrave Chambers, Ventnor, I.W...... May 8 
Paving Works ssoabuteshocdisscahan oct htyousacHE Nake poncasceute Richmond Corporation .............. J. H. Brierley, Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond ..........cs.cssssssee do, 
Technical Institute Cleethorpes. th Pe at Ree easvnehosass F. Croft, Arc ‘tect, ictoria Chambers, Grimsby .......00000 beneamntes do, 
Business Premises, Lossie-W eee sigeekeaieve C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgin... ...cscseccssessssssssessesscescccrene seeinese ca do, 
Three Shops and Houses, Pal methorpe, moar Barnsley]  «§._-=_s__ easesescrses R. W. Dixon, Architect, 8, Eastgate, ee i san céndeuessisssen do, 
Additions to Chapel, Llwynypia, Wales ............ PAR Primitive Methodist Trustees ...... Griffiths & Jones, Architects, a do. 
a at Workhouse, eater ES rp ay, Isle of Thanet Union a .. | L. Grant, Architect, High-street, 8 htingbourme wasbooncenee » ccsesaien do, 
Thirty Cottages, Mountain Ash, Glam ............... ..+..| Park Cottage Company, Ltd... Morgan & Elford, Architects, Mountain Ash ... se deeevecaccerossens do. 
WwW Ceiling at Baptist Chapel, i co Oe ecccnesee J. Berry, Architect, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield . ssbcieheelanabantave do, 
PSNI UD SUMIIED oii ia sccssss kesh cucsssdveavorsan-atezenes Lindfield (Sussex) School meant .. E. Waugh, Boltro-road, FIAVWOTU'S TIORUN ..cccscesssisconcesercceseess «| May 9 
Residence, Careers, &c., Treorchy, South _—_— owe Dr. J. R. Armstrong ...... W. D. Morgan, Architect, 23, St. Mary-street, Cardiff ............... do, 
Granite Road M Shabbat bubagebebusioebbbysosseusue.c as Stafford OREME ADS’ cans. seassaebuavaasees’ W. Morgan, 4, Martin-street, BGM IRON csc20s, ss tassock acets epee ceevcaascas: do. 
Cart Sheds, &c., _ pcacacsenbstesthassavese ies Rawtenstall Corporation .......... A. W. Lawson, Civil Engineer, Municipal Offices, Rawtenstail . do, 
Villa, Lower Wyke, Bradford....-.scscsesecccscccce. ccccccccee | | tae enaes J. F, Walsh & Nicholas, Archts., L. & Y. Bank Chmbrs., Halifax| May 10 
Whinstone Road Metal Oe R.D.C. ee T. Young, Surveyor, Council Offices, Sunderlan .....<...si>.00.0005 do, 
OE SAE EO BOE) sss ssisonteh cnsceranspioosnenseearecoueses sy L. & N.W..& G.W.R. Companies... A. E. Bolter, Paddington Station, London . hiigst%e- do. 
Water Supply Works, Baddesley Ensor, ~ ymca ee Willcox & Raikes, Civil Engineers, 63, Temple- row, “Birmir igham do. 
House, near Bay Horse Station, Lancaster ae Mr. H. G. Smith " os ssbasupsdsavieoecssasd (Os EEOC Architect, 67, Church-street, Lancaster .ecsecserseeee. do, 
Reservoir Works, Highfield... sieseaieearccnssset Salford Corporation ......00..0.60...66 L. C. Evans, Town Hall, Salford —.....sseessssscsssseee ssseesesssss ener senees do. 
Additions to Police Station, ‘Oswestry... eevee. .» «0 | Salop County Council aesnee A. T. Davis, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Shrewsbury teesesccnscaves do, 
House, Broighter, Ireland ..... veissecs ceseses | B@V. W. Katteses.sssssseseene ses ., | Ml. A. Robinson, Architect, Richmond-street, Londonderry......... May 11 
Church, Newton, ‘Aystermouth, — Rev. H. Williamé ...........cecscce,, ss E. M. B. Vaughan, SCRE OIE, CBRE cic 05a» sinsiase'ssceossecicenedecdsvese do. 
Wall, dic,, Kingston-lane ......+.0essesseees.c., eR ERS Uxbridge ae — saksguseevedse W. L, Eves, Architect, 54, High-street, ———- seievcoeseeses 
Art School, 1S) RS RRA aes eR See 2 éieekacuonse O. Caldwell, Architect, Penzance... eho bokaelssecanstsusechbene 
Vestry, &e. Wesleyan Chapel, St. Agnes, COL Ue ore 8. Hill, Architect, Redruth Rapuesneuaeenersne suey Saseicauadeiavuqrenees 
Eighteen Workmen's Dwel' TREE Shite Bast Grinstead U.D.C....scc.ce0....-.. R. Wilds, Surveyor, Council Offices, Bast Grinstead ......... 
Water Supply Works, Gillis-row .....cccccoses sosse ..| Armagh District Committee... — Dorman, County Surveyor, Court House, Armagh . 
> SL Ratoni te Grenache Hindley (Lancs) U.D.C. ..... ....... | A. Holden, Civil Engineer, Cross-street, Hindley ....... 
Business Premises, Porhan- _ Falmouth ............... eeccccseeces W. Swift, Architect, 4, Princes-street, i RR RE 
Church School a cadidepbbbS6055.couansvesiasanesh cab kekacnncs FP. BR. N. Haswell, Architect, 77, Tyne- street, North Shields 
NUMMIN MINUS sressbisidalischecnechiiindicccérsco nessomerees Newport (Salop) U.D.C.........000.. W. Wyatt, Engineer, 99, Radford-road, Leamington .......... 
WERE SEMAINE dues csloulsasssecosbeceonsosscabesercucsleceosace sch Abingdon School Board ............... Offices, 33, Bath-street, Abingdon ............... satees 
RI a hisk Bk sh cok dix avensnans <0 ¥es wos ens seb voasanvsncsesencéconsoad Esher and The Dittons U.D.C... Engineer, Council Offices, Portsmouth-road, Thames Ditton ..... do, 
“Extension of Board Room, ‘&e. Seabonhsbubadepsachanenshak Wandsworth and [—. Union Lansdell & Harrison, Architects, 38, Bow-lane, Cheapside, E.C..| May 15 
Water Supply Works ............... peonsonerees cnpensseseuaceea «.. | Chapel-en-le-Frith R.D.C. , Sterling & Swann, Civil Engineers, Town Hall, ” Chapel-en- le- Frith do. 
Alterations, &c,, tO LaUNATY ............csssccsssercereereesees Hendon Guardians ..,...00.cs00000 H. T. Hare, Architect, 13, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. .... do. 
*Machinery, Boilers, &. ahi tieebiettateieiie it do. do. do. ‘ 
Homes, Dunstable-road ...........ccccecccecssese cccccceccce . cee Luton Guardians .......c........ | B. B. Franklin, Architect, 21, Market-hill, Luton... ~ 
Street Works, Glouceater-street, -” Ssecdupeeaneanebuabe kal Norwich Corporation obasbucnsacstuars A. E. Collins, éivil Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich ... wade ay 
*Electric Lighting Station........ piskans BSE eA aE ere: Engineer, Council Offices, Southwood- lane, Highgate, ~ 
PRR UROD: skctaxseospuaiietoe cores ioschcs too cos 0nxesonssessesinocaccesns East Ham School Board .............. Clerk, School Board Offices, Bast Ham, E. .............. M ma 
RRUEMO MEIN IIRL. ss cssicebucauaccavesausacsobeukersesonnveioeecusct? Leeds Corporation..............0....000 (ini MRIIRIIIIIIEIEE sscssscsinisees enihnontenisesemneamnantasaneaesigioaan ie 7 3 
"Shops and Oltice I RR a eee «ee. | Walthamstow ema Charities; W. A. Longmore Bridge. chambers, Hoe-street, Walthamstow .. <M M4 
Church Works, Rotherham ...........0.00:+ cessssssrsoseoseeees coecccceeees F. R. Brown, 5, Henry- street, Rotherham .....,.....eccsseerersesesseeees = 
Underground Convenience, Ashton- “under-Lyne a teaeee Burton & Percival, Archts., 180A, Stamford-st., Ashton-under-Lyne > 
Alterations, &c. to Car Sheds, Haymarket and Gosforth} Newcastle Corporation ar A. E. Le Rossignol, Engineer, Pandon Buildings, Newcastle ...... = 
Two Shops, Stanley-street, Bury, Lancs ............. ..... Exors. of the late J. T. Newbold... Openshaw & Gill, Architects, Derby Chambers, Fleet-street, Bury 4 
ede PE ae Spckensbuens J. L. Donnelly, Architect, 24, High-street, Omagh . do, 
Alterations to the “ N. < Bus my ” Sowerby Bridge........ cocceecoeoee W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, Tower Chambers, Halifax. yo 
Three Houses, Treeton, Yorks ........c.ssceccssccsseccoeseeees et Ore, 8. Land, Treeton, Yorks cin cbanbis saxkuseasarcieeee envakeecbenaeeaell do, 
Additions to National Schools, © Old Newton, Suffolk...| == seneneseeees A. J. Lacey, Architect, 6, Upper King-street, Norwich . ro 
bE Pere eae Newbury Town Council .......... wo. | 8. J. L. Vincent, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Newbury... 
‘eA ER ES RET 2 tet stirs is —— 








PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 









































Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. 

EON Te I ii sak cicus cus dea conspubodatasbrccenc es Dem WIG. ocisesscswsssveensstees ..| 8 Guineas per week ......... ae 

‘Architectural Draughtsman pasebae Baneste PRE NF Corporation sesseeee eoeeee| LOO, POY aRNUM 

*District Road Surveyors (Four) ........ esd: Gebhiresavbatiicioab Nottingham Corporation ............| 1752. DOP ANNUM seescsscssesserseseesseeces 

*Borough Engineer and Surveyor. sseeeeeenseesee « cosceeseess | Hampstead Borough Council ..... 600/. per annum a 

General Superintendent of Roads.......0..:.sccscecseoss sce: do. 2007. per annum daseeeesaast 

*DERMOSIIAN, 020c0ccere0000 0000h0000 s00 ven 000 sotsseseeseceseceessereeee.| Middlesbrough Corporation . Se cnesbak coececccscoecceseesesoes June 1 

SOOM DUEVATOR sniccsssqoisnsesneansosacisescss .+s-| Breconshire County Council......... 2502. per annum .., sit 

ecm 





Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. 


Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. x. d& xx. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES 
+° Me aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the WOOD. CURRENT ( 
pe rices of. y ovr by eoonety te lowest. rs At per load of soft METALS. 
obvio' " 
oe ln omnes ty y 4 nae: Se ir bey + a kg? middling Demsig £ 3d. £4 ASS £sud £s d 
Ge sate — ; e A mo eee | aa 
BRICKS, &c Seconds ...0..cceeceses a ae cossenenes i oo ee erase * 
Fag » &C. Small timber (8 in. to roin.) .... 4502 410 0 Tin—English Ingots .. 
ut Siods =~, $246 perto00 alongside, fn river Swedish balks:......+0+ sees 312 6 335 © |Sorpsm—Plumbers’ ee Se. Cae 
Rough Stocks and : : - | Pitch pine timber (35 ft. Box 4 . 4 20 ° Fe Soccccenses seen 7 ° ° B ony 
Grizzles ..-+++-- 3 110 1» is a Jorners’ Woop. anyertuatiet HOWPIPE wo. eeceeeeseeee 9 00 9 pier » 
Facing Stocks... 212 © a a x White Sea: First yellow deals, —_ 
x Shippers a+e+++e# : : ° me - ibway 2 : 3 in. oc IL IN... seececceeecees 2710 0 2810 0 ENGLISH SHEE 
Flettons...+ +++ ” y depot. in. ee 
RaWireCuts .. 115 6 =» a . yo a oo 35 0 0 T GLASS IN CRATES. 
Bat oe Red 311 0 ” ” » Second yellow deals, 3in. by1rin. 2210 0 24 > . 
essed by gin. 20 0 
Ruabon Facing. 5 5 9 a Battens, 2} in. an on o 21 00 
"Sford ‘ 24% ° = yello ow deals, A ghd Se Sees 
rdshir o- ry) ” IN, scccescoceceese 6 
| Do, Bullnse=— 49 9 1 Battens gpd tag thet Wr e Woe 
Be Stourbridge ha ’ ” ” Petersburg {oo i. pra : > 1310 0 410 0 f 
cue cn ” ” ” Wh, SOR arataeaiaen 25 0 0 2600 Fluted sheet, B8 Obs eesscesesees 3 *he : 
wee and FP gatiabinegneapnetaaalal = © o 2300 sacueudiiaae a rn . 
re Gia al al Second. yellow og ee ra 1610 0 1710 0 4 Hartley's Rolled 1 ee 3d. ye a, 
tretch ae ” ” rT SE ccamee ” ” 99 ee eeee 
Headers soccvcce I ° 9 PECAN ECCEEEERERAS CESS + 18 10 0 20 0 Oo we 3906 ” . 
he My gabecmeenater om 3 3a . aN 
bauble Streicher 3 oe x ; 3 agg Fe deals, 's in. "by 15 0 e ae, OILS, &c £ 
Double ers.. I 2c » 8 8] Do. 3in. by gin. . eeoeeeceoese °o I 10 Oo iS _ ° s. d. 
i One Side and two 5 . . wa exsasesccans SS OS (eae art Linseed Oil in pipes............per gallon o 2 6 
aaa 19 0 0 3 ‘ : ny eae cree heh 1210 0 1310 0 ” » in els eccecesere : 
Two Sides and one : etersbur = mo » in drums ” 027 
4 ie? cccccus OO @ GO First white deals, 3in. by 1rin.. 15 10 9 1610 0 Boiled ,, 1» in pipes.. 1 is ee bs o29 
Splays, Chamfered, ” " ” Ph ” » gim.bygin... 14 0 0 15 0 O ” ” 2” in barrels Riana = - : 3 
- Chamfered, = = == = == = — | Second white deals 3 in. by zx in. 12 
nat Died Sa 20 0 O ” ” ” Second —_ wet i = - " - ° Turpentine, in barrels _ sp litiareeatine : ; : u 
C ochers > ” 3 0 O 14 00 ee erccee 
and Headers.. 12 0 0 ” * <a Pitch pine : ‘d scone oes 2 eae Genel Ground English White Lead .. .per ton 24 » - 
Quins, Bullnose, Under 2 in. heat extra aa uies ° - lainey foeso-Lieatod ao an eneeraniconsaagoed:: sf , O6:ER - 
x. fy “ee © ” ” 2” Yellow Pine— me © «t 0 © | Stockholm Tar AccccscenscscemepercCwt Oo g Oo 
Do Oe Hesde ers 15 0 0 ” ” ” First, regular sizes ecccccccccce 30 0 90 i ia a i ia per barrel r10 0 
One Sie and two waneniines * ” Broads (12 in. and up) ...---+- pt mnie - 
Redd soceee 0 wee S Oddments .......+0- eeeeeeee 22 0 0 ge ° VARNISHE 
TwoSides and one ” ” ” Feng Sa adhe Sieapspee 24 to 0 210 O} FD B, Bice per ‘ee 
— a ab P ‘ ¥ Sac gm Seiecece SO Ore” “Ge-8"6 ine Elastic Copal Varnish for outsi s. d 
plays, Chamfered, Planks. ft. Best Elastic Copal Varnish fi outside work .. o 16 6 
Squints aan 140 0 z Deol ’ Pe Ste GONE cccectcave oO 9 6 o 4 6 Best Elastic Carriage V; Varnish | outside work os Ioo 
site ” ” — * tettin Oak Logs— Best Hard Oak Varnish for outside work 0 16 6 
Whiteand Dipped Large, per ft. cube .......+.. 0 26 o 2 8 | Best Extra Hard Church Oak Va work........ O10 6 
ae ~ ¢ & i indian tiie Pl Olk Lite, ao ve . 2 4 ° 2 7 | Fine wee - ard ancoenane moanens for inside 
Thine ted Pie Send .. 00 us . 3 o eniee Pinch ann Oak, per ft. sup. as —s Best H: ~ ard Copal | Varnish for inside work ....<: aa . 
ete coxscs ee per yard, EE ccsticecesenngaeaeweeveus 00 8 0 o 7 | Best Hard eV. Warnish for inside work 100 
Pedi baa 1136 6 perton jy Dry aoe Gh - cece OOF 8 Extra Pale P arnish for inside work.... 016 0 
ue Cece ee resseceseseres 
Nots.—The ee Se BS antutacak —— Tabasco, pet eae Best lack re. iimatesdiaees o 10 ° 
Gey Ste Line | sdeanh fiw °° 2° 88 oh: ci evel 
Sndclicy Wispainn tn cack 138 6d. per yard, deli TEM ccconedccunudaeds e364 Berlin B 1 _aesconnibia torte ihn ©. 
ge Fire-clay " aie. od. Serene at rly, dpt. | Dry ‘Walnat, As American, per ft. sup. o 2 © | whoa epee wales : B a 
as in Vitidacededabiive ny ~ 
STONE —_ per load doenndassecaouase . a : ¥* od : ; Best Fr and Brush Polish acccacas é po : 
. merican Whitewood Planks— : = ? 
Ancaster in blocks : d. ft. Per ft. cube ere eereesesese eocee eo 2 9 ° 
ete .6'5 Seemann ae *¥ 
Farleigh Down Bath .. ” ” 
Beer in blocks .... =a 7 ie JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Grinshill 5 ‘ 4 ” ” arta 4 dd! | ee (Next week). ° 
Deentelentiablcda.e ¢ "”" " ndon, or delivered | NOTE.—The responsi 
Darley Dale i ” ; to Railway Vans. and bility of signed 
Ke Cre weak t ££ . PE. xy OF Se aS Se course, with the 
Mansfield * " Rolled Steel Joists, ordi ; sia Ss. d. We cannot undertake 
Hard Yor a. a 24 " ” Compound fers y sections : 15 . .. 15 © | cations. to veturn rejected communi: 
York 6 in. i — both sides " Angles, Tees and Channels, ‘ordi — wen or communications (beyond me: 
ay Pe sizes sd. gana TIS 976 17 6 DESIRED. been duplicated for other j re pews lene 
qoft. sup.) 28 perf. super. | Cast Iron Columns and ‘Siachia oe ome ee ee a 
, giving addresses, ine pointing out books and 


° 


‘ at rly. depét 
: i sine bey fb we 39 <— i including ordinary patterns .... 8 5 1o © © | Any commission to a 
+ subject to the AE 9 re oo yet om article is 
y the Editor, who retains the right poe ey written 
unsatis- 




















rand 
ae: - 3 2s ee METALS. ito 
| ” er ton, in London. |; . e recei 
a Lind £ s.d. | 2 hype doesnt past Sly Le Bere of at enticle 
, SLATES. a ae a ee rearing ‘iteray and 
tC) and artisti 
=i et a Bangor.. 11 5 oper 10ooof12coatry.dep.| S eaordshy Ay wee 915 0 10 0 0 relating to adverdsements and. [beg be. STOR; those 
16X bhatt seconds , 10150 ” -— Staffordshire * Marked B jars | «- 3510 0 i ars a be addressed to THE PUBLISHED 
| mxrobest blue Porta tiie. Hoop Iron, basis priog<+-+-+. Sse toms pion em, ad 
) } 16x Bbest blue Pax s08 @ ” PY) " And & oni aes 5 i Pei 
| qu ttalie Pinal $ ee 6 4 Ne geen 
: di 
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AYTHORP ROOTHING (Essex). — For a pair of 
cottages. Mr. R. Mawhood, architect :— 
E. Hockley,..,...... £365 | F. Harman, Dunmow* £320 
Se cas bswssker 350 





BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—For the erection of school 

buildings, Vickerstown, for the School Board. Mr. H. T. 

owler, architect, Ramsden-square, Barrow-in-Furness. 
tities by the architect :— 


Excavating, Drainage, Bricklaying, and Joinery. 


Clarke & Robinson, Barrow* ...... £5,332 0 0 
Stonemasonry. 

George Varley, Barrow* .......... 745 5 0 
Plumbing, Glazing, and Painting. 
James Gell, Barrow*...........205 605 11 2 
Slating and Plastering. 

James Walker, Barrow* .......... 825 0 oO 
Smith and Heating Apparatus. 

Wm. Barrett, Barrow* ...........+ 565 18 6 

DO assecctscensse00 48,073 14 8 





CHELMSFORD.—For five villas on the Broomfield- 
road. Mr. R. Mawhood, architect, Chelmsford :— 


F. Johnson ...cscccsscceeccecccvees jhcess MOT 
Moss & Co. ...2sccccscccccccccccsccevcccs 750 
F, Weight, Chelmsford* .............+e000 745 





GATESHEAD.—For the erection of school buildings, 
Kelvin-grove, for the School Board. Mr. J. Landell- 
Nicholson, architect, i: Northumberland-street, New- 
tle. Quantities by Mr. George Bell, Newcastle :— 


cas 
W.C. Tyrie £12,195: 5 8| Thos. George £11,236 14 0 
Ss. Sherif .- 12,005 18 1] J.Elliott.... 10,670 0 o 
T.&R. Lamb 11,869 7 7 . Foster .. 10,459 0 © 
T.Weatheritt 11,694 5 11 | Thos. Hunter, 

.C. Hope... 11,662 11 8| Washington* 9,959 10 o 
f; Bewley .. 11,265 6 10 





GLOUCESTER.—For the erection of Primitive Metho- 
dist church and schools, Stroud-road. Mr. Harry A. 
Dancey, architect and quantity surveyor, 26, Clarence- 
street, Gloucester — 

A. J. Dolman £2,022 0 o J: Simmonds £1,880 0 

W. Jones .... 1,932 0 0o| T. J. Williams 1,866 o 

Gurney W.T.Nicholls 1,854 14 
W. Byard* .. 1, 


~Sons ...... 854 0 
Halls Bros as [All of Gloucester. ] 


oooo°o 


1,923 3 8 
1,906 0 oO 





LEICESTER.—For extension of the Leicester In- 
firmary. Messrs. Everard & Pick, architects, Leicester :— 
Clark & Garrett....411,130 | T. Herbert ........ 410,679 
Hutchinson & Son 10,989 Moss & Sons ...... 10,500 
Johnson & Sons.... 10,880 | Herbert & Sons.... 10,497 


n 
FI, Bland oc.0ccccce 10,757 





LITTLE WALTHAM. — For additions to Cranham 
Lodge. Mr. R. Mawhood, architect :— 
. Holland, Gt. Leighs, Essex* 





LONDON.—For the erection of shops at East Ham, 
London, E. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked- 
lane, King William-street, E.C. :— 

ON MOUS oc bcc cc ndsccndscsovencs 


C. BLN. SNEWIN & SONS, Ld. 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Merit habe tt 1% i, ACE EEE 
HA A an 

FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. . 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 


£3,120 








LONDON. — For work at the Neville Arms, Stoke 
Reenston,, London, 7 loons. roses oat Herbert 
es, architects, . i illi 
E.C, and Sroaky-ty-5e0,5.-— 
T. J. Dartnell ....£ . T. Robey*...... 
C. Chapman...... a . | J — ~—* 





LONDON.—For terrazzo or, St. Pancras Baths, 
t. 


&c., for the Borough Council of Pancras. Messrs. 
T. W. Aldwinckle & Son, architects :— 
- & H. Paterson.......... ist quality .. £1,952 0 o 
2 oa aa os ~s £5835 0 © 
Art Pavements and Decora- 
tions, Ltd. (late De Grelle, 
Houdret, GOA) ooescsbe ie «+ 1,460 00 
BOs a tSerscet 2nd quality 
: (Granito) .. 1,360 0 o 
Simpson & Co. ............ 18st quality .. 1,447 10 7 
Carter, Johnson, & Co. .... x - 1,390 0 Oo 
Mosaic Manufacturing Com- 

Wen nsvesecssees nesses is oe 15350 5 9 
Bes ase rass's 2nd quality .. 1,258 1 
Westminster Patent Floor- ered ne 
ing Company............ Imperial 1,396 0 o 

i eee Ordinary + 1,245 0 0 

Ped | rn ae Granito 1,195 0 oO 
Mainzer & Co., Arrolithic 

Patent eee aa seh papekantes 1st quality .. 1,346 0 o 

Res a N 2nd quality .. 1,258 0 o 
Mainzer & Co., Ordinary 

CTAZZO oo ccccccccccccss 1st quality .. 1,258 ° 

Sere and quality .. om ; ° 

Diespeker & Co.* coeee Ist quality .. 1,332 18 4 

: Do. screeding done byown men 1,289 6 o 

Ditto. s+eoceeess 2nd quality .. 1,214 3 0 

Do. screeding done by own men 1,170 10 8 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“ THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly ipplied DIRECT from 
the Office to ae on of ony Unie icagdom, at the 
rate of 2 > numbers) PREPAID, To all sof 
Sen "ole. ‘por enten Rasiieanes paplte te BOOSTED 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to the publisher of “ THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 





THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ly, 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KIND 
BATH STONE.’ 


T 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Wat 
and Preserving Building Mateua® 


rir 
HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and 
The Doulting Stone Co.) ©. Trask & Son, 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. . 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 











Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic la 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, rm 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fo 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO.,’S, Ltd,, 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, [Telephone Mo. a 
METCHIM & SON {or.cronanst, wasTulh 


STEB 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 
For 1901, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, 














propayin ny the Publishing Office, 198. per annum (52 _ 
receiving ‘‘ ce ey a F; o “Mera —_ 


W. H. Lascelles & Go., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C,. 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, | 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE | 














Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 











THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn, Tele. Address; ‘‘SNEWIN, London.’ 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





ARTESIAN, WELLS 


WINDMILLS. 


THE LION, made of Steel, with Steel Tower; for 
Pumping from Deep or Shallow Wells, and for 
Driving Dynamos and Sewage Pumps. 


PUMPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
ALFRED WILLIAMS & CO. 


Hydraulic Engineers. Contractors to H.M. Govt. 


814, OLD FORD RD. BOW, LONDON, E. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Ventulus, London.” Telephone, 694 Eastern. 














(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, £0 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue. 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncean Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOPIG 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. ’ 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


PILKINGTON&CO0 











BONE DRY PLANKS and BOARDS 


IN ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. 


Store Yards. 
DISS STREET, 
MENOTTI STREET, 
DERBYSHIRE STREET, -BETHNAL GREEN. 
CHESHIRE STREET, 
HACUE STREET, 


Wharf. 
PARNELL WHARF, OLD FORD. 


SPECIAL LINE. 


Prime Selected, 
Kiln-dried, Square-edged, 
PITCH PINE for 
Church Seats and 
Seat Ends. 

Special widths. 





HONDURAS MAHOGANY 
OAK CILL 
WHITEWOOD FASCIAS 
WAINSCOT OAK 

TEAK 

ITALIAN WALNUT 
WALNUT PLANKS 
PENCIL CEDAR 

KAURI PINE 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF GUBA IN THE COUNTRY. 





WM. MALLINSON & CO. 


Head Offices; 136 & 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


) 
(Telephone 1319 A venue. 
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vec PORTLAND CEMENT =~ 


(amen ol: ROMAN, MEDINA, PARIAN, KEENE’S, PLASTER and WHIT! 








Se) FRANCIS & COMPANY. LIMITED 


Prize Medals—London, 1851; Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1883; London. 1208 Be my ahaa, Paris Exhibition, 1889 ; Chicagc, 
1898. Offices: 4, Eastcheap, London, E.C. Whart : 143, Grosvenor- road, Pimlico, S.W. Cliffe-on-Thames. —Tel. No. 182, Avenue. 





CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


IRON WINE BINS. 


CELLAR and BAR WORK, BEER ENGINES. 


FARROW « JACKSON, sirnites, 


16, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. and 8, HAYMARKET, S.W. 


LONDON. 


VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE 


(COMPRESSED OR MASTIC) 


Is the best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, Basements, Stables, Coach Houses, 
Slaughter Houses, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. Full particulars can be obtained from the Offtces, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 
WE HAVE YET TO FUND an srcvitect un 


willing to admit that THE SAMSON SOLID BRAIDED SASH LINE 
is all we claim for it. Most leading Architects now Specify it, because it has fem- 
fold the durability of the ordinary hollow-braided cords af practically the 
same price. 











Of all First-class Dealers everywhere. W™- FE; Fecx & Co. (Inc) oo. 


SAMUEL * WRIGHT & Co. Crown Works, André Street, 


Amhurst Road, Hackney, N.E. 


FIBROUS PLASTER SLABS. “73,2243 











=k ERNEST MATHEWS & CO, “=== 


TILING. Head Office; 61, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. melled. 





SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY FOR DAMP WALLS AND STONE DECAY. 


rT HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME! 


N.C. SZERELMEY & CO. (°27!727!0750,4,M, Government) ) Rotherhithe New-rd.,S.E. 











SESSIONS & SONS, umres, GLOUCESTER. 





TIMBER SLATE, AND gees —_—s BUILDING MATERIAL MERCHANTS, 
_ = pat f all kinds of 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, {Slisicaramea” BATHS, LAVATORIES, 























a |) i Rae 
Wee RS za | eee y 

WW PLAIN OR ENAMELLED SLATE, . . x NE Jesh. MARBLE, STONE thos,” On W008. 

ISTER GRATES, STOVES, RANGES, @\yp>-'||ei— ato I/D every REQUISITE FOR BUILDINGR 

JOINERY AND MOULDINGS, é&e. Oe ann (Write for Pries Lists.) 
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SPECIAL apraursons 70 PRIVATE INSURERS. 
ue TMPERIAL Insurance Company, 
Linv wd. FIRE,  (2st- 1809), 1, Old Broad street, 


d 22, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Subscribed . «pital, 1,200,000. Paid up 300,0000. 


‘ . Funds 
over 1,500,00(”. —E, COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 








YOOKS.—CHAMBER’S CIVIL ARCHI- 


TEC!’ RE, Second Edition, calf, splendid condition, 40. 
FERGUSON'’s HANDBOOK, 20s, Second Edition. COUPE DtS 
PIERRES = stiptive Geometry), in French, 10s. BISHOP WEST S 

) CHAPEL, Putney Church, Surrey, 7s. 6d. Ur accept best offers. — 
Box 159, Office of ** The Builder.” 


GG REat BARGAINS in everything useful 


in or about a house (from an Aut ph to an Orchid, from 
a Toy to a Typewriter, a Mail Cart to a Motor Car, &c.) are to be 
obtained through The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart Newspap>r, 
easily, cheaply, and quickly. ‘‘ Like ail grand conceptions, the 
process is remark ble for its simplicity.” If you want to sell any 
thing for which vou have no present use, you can do so most seadi'y 
and advantageou ly through the medium of the same paper. Ia 





4. 





add'‘tion, the vast amount of int ap 1 information 
contained in its pages makes The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart an 
unequalled journsl the Amateur and Collector. Get a copy and 


judge for yourself. 34th yearof publication. Price 2d., at all 
Newsagents and Kailway Bookstalls, or specimen copy post free for 
3d. in stamps from the Office, 170, Strand, Loodon, W.0. 


BUSINESSES WANTED & FOR SALE. 
ACKING-CASE MANUFACTURING 


BUSINESS, situated in the Midlands, FOR SALE. Works 














freehold. Turnover, large increase every year. Balance-sheets and 
tradi ts from com t i own,—Address, 
Box . Office of ** The Builder.” 





OR SALE as a going concern, in one of 

the principal towns in Essex, a TIMBER YARD, SAWMILL, 

and MACHINE JOINERY WORKS.—For further particulars apply 
E. A. 8. Advertising Offices, 10-12, New Bridge-street, E.C. 


fy.O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


FOR immediate DISPOSAL as a going concern, a good-class 
sound BUSINESS, one of the oldest in the Eastern Counties, Ex- 
tensive freehold premises for all departments, workshops replete 
with steam joinery machinery, offices, stables. and residence, all in 
substantial repair, and in the occupation of the proprietor, who 
seeks retirement owing to ill-health and advencing years. The 
property is admirably adapted for carrying on and developing a large 
business ; 16,500 ft. superficial area. — Write in first instance to 
CONTRACCOR, 19, Park-road, New Cross, 8.E. 


O QUARRY OWNERS and BUILDERS. 


—TO BE SOLD as a GOING CONCERN, the LEASE of 8 acres 
of Doulting Freestone, with masons’ shops avd yard at station, with 
the use of railway siding on Somerset and Dorset line.—For par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. R. NORTON, Solicitor, Wells, Somerset. 


OR SALE.—BULLDER and Decorator’s 


BUSINESS, in the best part of Brighton, Sussex, in samc 
hands over twenty-four years, TO BE DISPOSED OF as a genuine 
and going concern. Good house andworkshops. Rent 802. Lease 
eeven years, Plant, stock, and goodwill at a reasonable price.— 
Apply, PEARCE, 8, Victoria-terrace, Hove, Sussex. 


‘RUILDER’S BUSINESS (old-established) 


TO BE SOLD. Owner retiring. Twertv miles from town. 
Begaboqrhecs developing.—Address, Box 176, Office of ‘‘ The 
uilder.” 


DY Order of Executors—TO LIGHTER- 


MEN, CONTRACTORS, and INVE3TORS.—FOR SALE, a; 
a going concern, an old-established and remunerative SAND and 
BALLAST CONTRACTOR'S BUSINESS, carried on at Deptford 
Stock comprises 12 barges, Price, 4,000/. practically value of stock. 
—For particulars, apply to J. E. SHAW & CO. Solicitors, 
Greenwich, 8.E. 


WJ 4 4 ? 
FoR SALK, genuine Builder’s JUBBING 
BUSINESS. Turnover about 1,3002. Could do much more. 
Forty-two years in owner's family’s possession, who is retiring. 
Prics with stock about 5007. Rent of house and premises 352. per 
anuum. Main street about eight miles west from Charing Cross, W. 
—Appiv. H TME. 159. High-road, Chiswick. 


. ~~ 
O BULLDERS and DaCORATORS.—A 
BUILDER'S BUSINESS TO B® DISPO3Ev OF, owing to 
death of proprietor, with Stock, Plaut, Lease, &c. in central position 
near Brixtou. Agood jobbing tradedene. Must be disposed of. 
Noreasonable offer refused.—For full particulars apply, 24, Stock well- 


green. London, 8, W. 

( VAKPENTEK and BRICKLAYHR’S 
BUSINESS. Good opportunity. Large .town, near London. 

Suit nner, Easily managed. Same hands thirty-two yeare. 

Reasonsble offer.—8ox 184, flice of ‘‘The Builder.” 


f hed Bm SULV by the ‘Irustees, in con- 

uence of the death of the proprietor, a genuine old- 
established (50 sears) country BUILDER, CONTRACTOR, 
PLUMBER, GLAZIER, and DECORATOR’s BUSINESS as a 
going concern. With Jarge yard, steam machinery, workshops, 
stabling, horses, carts, plant, &c. Will bear strictest investigation. 
rn a machinery at valuation —Addiess, Box 198, Otfice of 
** 'Lbe Builder.” 


Refer also to** Too LATE” column page xx. 
URVEYORS’ INSTITUTION EXAMI. 


NATIONS.—Complete courses of preparation, in class or by 
correspondence, in all divisions and sub - divisions. The 12 
months’ course will commence on the 16th APRIL. At the last six 
examinations the following prizes were obtained by Mr. PARRY'’S 
pupils : — 1895 and 1896 : Institution Prize, Driver Prize, 
an Penfold Silver Medal. 1897 Institution Prize an 
Special Prize. 1898 : Institution Prize, -Special Prize, Driver 
Prize, Penfold Silver Medal, and Crawter Prize, (one of the 
two bracketed winners of the last). 1899 : Institution Prize. 
Special Prize, Driver Prize, Penfold Silver Medal, and Penfold 
Gold Medal (all the prizes but one). 1900: Driver Prize, Penfold 
Silver Medal, and Penfold Gold Medal. CONSIDERABLY MORE 
THAN HALF of the successful list were Mr. Parry's pupils.—Apply 
to Mr. RICHARD PARRY, F.8.I. A.M.I.C.E. 82, Victoria-street, 
Westminster. Telephone No. 680 Westminster. 


v, y 

SANITAKY INSPECTORS’ and PRAC. 

TICAL SANITARY SCIENCE EXAMS of THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. Complete Courses of Instruction by correspondence 
for these and sim exams. conducted by Gentleman ( eer, 
Surveyor, and Sanitary Institute), holding three Certificates from San. 
fost. ist Class Honours Medallist in Hygiene, &c. Several hundred 
sucesses, Classes for 1900 EXAMS. just commen: .—Apply, for 
Gyllabus of Subjects, testimonials, &c. to C.8.1. 28, ria-street, 
‘Westminster, 8.W. 


SAN ITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS. — 

item of 
corresp ig no t Books or Acts, by C. H. KE, 
Assoc, San. Inst. ; Fellow Inst. San. eers ; Honours Medallist in 
Hygiene ; Member of the Society of Arts and of Société Francaise 
d’Hygitne. See Clarke's Aids :—Calculation of Cubic Space, 1s. ; 
Practical Drain Inspection, 6d. ; Trade Nuisances, 6d. Sanitary Law 
«New Edition), 1s. $4.— us from 120, Thorold-road, Ilford, E. 


Jy UMicrral and COUNTY ENGI 


NEERS’ EXAMINATION. — Mr. a> PARRY, 





















































A.M.LC.E. F.8 1. &c. 82, Victoria-street, . prepares 
pupils by correspondence for this examination. The course 
of work may be taken to extend over six or twelve 


the successful candidates were 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &, 


LITHOGRAPHED OORREOTLY BY RETURN OF pogr 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRiogg ' * 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ADLODAY, LIMITE 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 


IMPORTANT T0 BUILDERS. 


Specially Liberal Terms are granted to Builders, giving 
a complete indemnity against liability under The Wopk. 
man’s Compensation Act, 1897, The Employers’ Liability 
Act, 1880, and the Common Law. Rates will be quote 
on receipt of full particulars by the 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
‘Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.Cc. 


Funds in Hand exceed £4,500,000, Claims Paid £40,130,000: 
FIRE. | 


INSURANCES ARE CRANTED ACAINST LOSS OR DAMACE BY FIRE on Property of almost 
every description at moderate rates. 
LOSSES OCCASIONED BY LICHTNING will be paid whether the property 
be set on fire or not. 


Properties insured during course of construction at low rates. 


LIFE. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. LARCE BONUSES. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, BURGLARY, EMPLOYER'S 
LIABILITY INSURANCES GRANTED. 


Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers, 
Apply for full Prospectuses to W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


Builder” Btudent’s Series, 


Books sent from the Office, POST FREE, on receipt of remittzace. 
By ARTHUR T. WALMISLEY, M.I.O.E. F.8.1. F.K.O.Loud, 


7/6 LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. HURT. WALMIGLEY, MICE: FSI PX 


1 book for a Student, containing not only the usual instruction given iu a Text-book on this subject, but valusble 
additions from the author’s own experience, and an exhaustive chapter upoa Pariiamentary surveying. 


° , M.L.O.E. F.S.1. F.K.O.Lead. 
G/- FIELD WORK AND INSTRUMENTS, ® 42°02 2 Watery, 20 Tnuttatons 
Gives the Student a practical knowledge of the construction and handling of surveying instruments, and how to deal with thelr 
application in the field for setting out work. 
By W. N. TWELVETREES, M.I.M E. 


7/+ STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL. ih 


In this elementary Treatise, the author has endeavoured to present in a regular sequence some of the more important details 
relative to iron and steel as applied to structural work. 


EIR RESISTANOES, BY 
5/- STRESSES AND STRAINS ; 722 CALCUL TT, ANtco GuAsHiC METHODS 
By FREDERIC RICHARD FARROW, F.R.I.B.A. With 95 Illustrations. 


A Handbook for Students, particularly those preparing for the examinations of the R.I.B.A. and arranged and intended especially 
for those whose knowledge of mathematics is limited. 


3/6 SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING WORKS, Ric lay 
RROW, F.R.I B.A. F 
Shows the Student how he should win Pyeng — Rg > nas learut the method and general principles, he may spply 
them to the particular exigencies of any building he may design. 


3/6 QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY TAKING. by W. R DAVIE 


iable Handbook for the Student pure and.simple, its scope being limited to the method of procedure in the mee os 
good Bill of Quantities, The examples given, whilst intentionally simple, will ve.fownd-to cover almost every phase of the su 
5 - D NERY Y A Text-book for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, es! Craftemen. 
CARPENTRY Aw JOl a By BANISTER F. FLECCGER, A.R. LBA, and 
B. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A.R.1.B.A. A.M.I.C.B. With 424 Illustrations.. 2nd Bdition. Revised and corrected vp : Tstisate of 
Intended for those entering for the examination of the City and Guilds’ Institute, the Carpenters a 
Carpenters, &c, Also for the examination in these subjects by the R.I.B.A. and the Surveyors Institution, &c. 


Ei. DINGS, By 
BUILI 
5/- ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE ; ° ®*"42y somyon ss areurm to Duties bum 
a. 


OHEK, A.R.I.B,A. 
PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A. A.M.I.C.E. 
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TO WRITE THEM. A Manual for 
Architectural Students, 


. * With 305 Illustrations. 
A concise and complete Text-book, treating the subject in all its branches, and intended to be of use to those entering for say 
examination in Sanitary Science. 


London: DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, “ Builder” Office, Catherine Street, W.C. 


A CHANCE FOR INVNTORS 


FREE SPACE AT THE CRYSTAL 
FOR SELECTED INVENTIONS. 


tary Au 
} before Naval and Military - 
a iaailiaeais a oe atitioas of the Public. 


s of Inventi Section 
BRAUN & COMPANY, 
Inventors’ Engineers and Model ae 4 
236, &c. Pentonville-road, Kings Cross, “— 
Ty NOTICE. + & 00. 
M ESSRS. GEORGE AN DERSON Tax! 


TAYMOUTH ENGENEERING WORKS, CARNOUT fori 








R I. B. A. EXAMS.—PREPARATION 
personally or by correspondence, in three, six, nine, or twelve 
months’ courses. ARCHITECTURAL LENDING LIBRARY. 
Special three months’ finishing courses.—For full particulars apply 
to Messrs. HOWGATE & BOND, Associates R.I.B.A. 115, Gower- 
street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


LADY, who sleeps badly, would be| , 

grateful if anyone can recommend a cure for noises overhead, 
that is, something to deaden sound of footsteps and other disturb- 
ances the room above her.—Aidress, *“‘SLEEP,” care Lee & 
Nightingale, Liverpool, 


ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHING TOUR 


at WHITSUNTIDE to Laon, Reims, and Amiens, startivg 
MAY 24th and returning May 31st. All names must be en iy 
MAY 14th. Co:t 82. 8s. each.—_MIDDLETON & CARDEN, 19, Craven- 


thorities 














street, W.C Makers of modern Stone bah ory re ¢ It ee is 

" , &c. beg to announce on an he 
NOMPETITIONS. Ropewags, Sc. beg to sna ities they will undertake the ane 
COMPLETE DESIGNS PREPARED, ture of those formerly made by Messrs. am | vraden, C- includiss 


working Engineers, 16 & 17, Appold-stree 


— or — ” &e. 
TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE RENDERED, their * Patent Duplex Stone-Moulding are] to Mesers. PO 





by an Architect of ability and experience. Terms low. district inquiries should ‘in fature be a k 
R. A. 48, Old Queen-street, Wetanlaster, BALE & CO. who will act as Agents for these Works. 
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